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Preface 


SCENE 1 

Iam sitting in a Bible study session preceding church services at a conserva- 
tive Southern Baptist church. The Bible study leaders, a married couple, 
are explaining the “biblically correct” pattern for male-female relation- 
ships within marriage, using their marriage as an example. The husband 
makes all the important decisions in the marriage, and the wife submits to 
his authority enthusiastically and unquestioningly. To illustrate: whenever 
the wife pays the bills she waits until her husband comes home so he can 
sign the checks. While listening to this lecture, I sense dissatisfaction from a 
young woman sitting next to me. She is a longtime and faithful member of 
the church. “Do you buy this?” I ask. “No, she replies, rolling her eyes. 
“Some people just are not enlightened on these issues.” 


SCENE 2 

Iam in another conservative Christian Bible study group. We are having a 
debate on abortion, with me defending the “pro-choice” position. While 
most members are strongly anti-choice, the male Bible study leader de- 
scribes how he shifted from this position. A friend of his had an abortion, 
even though she thought it was murder. After this incident, he asked his 
female Christian friends, “If you had an unwanted pregnancy while single, 
would you have an abortion?” and they all answered yes. When he asked 
his male friends, they all said no. He concluded that a “pro-life” position is 
in a sense founded on male privilege. 


SCENE 3 
At an American Indian Movement conference, one of the speakers is de- 
scribing how Christianity has oppressed Indian people. He charges the 
audience to turn its back on Christianity and follow traditional ways. The 


next day people are looking for him, but he is nowhere to be found. Finally, 
his wife reports that he went to church that morning. 


SCENE 4 
l ask a Native woman activist if she is pro-life or pro-choice. She says, “The 
fetus is a life, but sometimes that life must be ended.” 


SCENE 5 

During a United Nations Conference on Racism held in Durban, South 
Africa, conflict arises between the indigenous caucus and the African de- 
scendant caucus over the issue of reparations. One member of the in- 
digenous caucus states, “You can have the mule, but the forty acres are 
ours.” Years later, however, members of both caucuses meet to develop a 
joint strategy for reparations for slavery and abuses perpetrated in Indian 
boarding schools. 


SCENE 6 

Iam having a manicure when I get into a conversation with the manicurist 
about this project. She tells me how she became a staunch, born-again 
Christian committed to pro-life politics. However, she tells me, she voted for 
Ralph Nader rather than George W. Bush because she felt Bush could not 
really be pro-life if he supported the death penalty. She then explains why 
she supports same-sex marriage. Christians mistakenly believe that same- 
sex marriage will destroy the institution of marriage, when what is really 
at stake, she argues, is that gay couples need to be able to visit their part- 
ners when they are in the hospital. She informs me that she convinced her 
other evangelical friends and family members to change their position on 
this issue. 


As someone rooted in both Native rights activism and evangelical Chris- 
tianity, I have found that neither academic nor activist understandings of 
religion and politics have been able to account for the variety of social 
justice activisms that I have witnessed and participated in. As I read the 
scholarly and activist accounts of evangelicalism, which tend to depict 
evangelicalism as monolithically conservative, I see virtually no mention 
of the many people within these churches, including myself, who do not 
follow the Republican Party line. Similarly, scholarship on Native activism 
tends either to ignore contradictions and tensions within Native organiz- 
ing or to dismiss it as unimportant. As a result, would-be allies join indige- 
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nous struggles with a romanticized view of Native resistance and quickly 
drop out when we fail to meet their expectations. They often have a 
particularly difficult time dealing with Native peoples who do not fit their 
image of a “traditional Indian”—for instance, Native peoples grounded in 
conservative Christianity. Christian Indians are generally seen as dupes for 
white supremacy, complicit in their own oppression. “True” Native activ- 
ism is reduced to the politics and practices of a handful of prominent 
Native activists, generally males. 

On the other hand, I have found that other sectors of “the Left” dismiss 
our movements as irrelevant to social justice. Native peoples are thought 
to be hopelessly mired in “identity politics,” concerned only about cultural 
particularities. Social justice activists and scholars have particularly failed 
to consider the significance of Native women’s organizing. We have noth- 
ing to contribute to social justice activism or theory in general, we are told; 
our struggles have no relationship to political economy. Consequently, 
the complexity and importance of Native organizing, particularly Native 
women’s organizing, remains undertheorized. 

My particular experience reflects larger trends within social movement 
theory. This theory, as it is produced in academic and activist circles, so 
strictly defines who can be thought of as an agent of political change that it 
has narrowed the options of those seeking political and social transforma- 
tion. Today progressives in and out of the academy grapple with identify- 
ing methods of resistance and revolutionary change in an era dominated 
by multinational capitalism. In these difficult times, we might want to take 
a closer look at whom we have identified as potential allies and whom we 
have written off as unreachable adversaries. What groups have we identi- 
fied as central to political organizing, and what groups have we dismissed 
as insignificant? In doing so, we might open ourselves to unexpected 
strategic alliances with groups across the political spectrum that further 
our politically progressive goals. 

Thus, this book centers on questions about coalition building. Who can 
be allies and under what conditions? Which alliances matter? How do we 
carve alliances, not only with outside communities but internally within 
our communities (however we may define community)? In fact, how can 
so-called identity politics be reconceptualized as alliance politics? What 
are the ethical and political considerations involved in carving out alli- 
ances? What are the politics involved in refusing to work with potential 
allies? And how does a study of alliance politics force us to reconsider our 
conceptualization of left- versus right-wing politics? 

In this work, I will examine religious and political configurations of 
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Christian Right and American Indian activism as a way of talking about 
the larger project of rethinking the nature of political strategy and alliance 
building for progressive purposes. I have chosen case studies in Native 
women’s and Christian Right organizing in part because of my own his- 
tory of organizing. In addition, these forms of activism provide interesting 
case studies because virtually no scholars see the Christian Right as a 
possible site for progressive organizing. The significance of American 
Indian activism also remains generally undertheorized. By comparing 
American Indian and Christian Right activism and analyzing their inter- 
sections, this study will explore the problematic nature of “resistance,” 
“accommodation, and “acquiescence” to political structures of oppres- 
sion within both progressive and conservative forms of organizing. More 
important, this study will open up new possibilities for political organizing 
that do not depend on uncritically held assumptions about what con- 
stitutes progressive politics and who is able to participate in them. 

At first glance, Native American and Christian Right organizing appear 
to have an orthogonal relationship. But, by bringing into conversation 
with each other two such seemingly disparate constituencies as conserva- 
tive evangelicals and Native activists, I am signaling that this book will 
disrupt some of the assumed notions we have about the logics of these 
organizing sites. I also hope to disrupt normative assumptions about their 
inevitable political distance from each other. As Rebecca Klatch notes in 
her study of left- and right-wing organizing in the 1960s, examining activ- 
ist struggles generally seen to be on opposite ends of the “left-right” politi- 
cal spectrum demonstrates the “complicated and at times unpredictable 
nature of political commitments and allegiances” (1999, 5). These case 
studies also enable me to complicate views of religious and political iden- 
tity that presume a simple and unchanging relationship between religion 
and politics. However, while I hope to carve out a space in which to think 
more creatively about Native and Christian Right organizing in particular, 
my primary purpose is to work with these case studies in order to shift the 
way we think about coalition building in general. 


METHODOLOGY: CENTERING NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 


Elizabeth Cook-Lynn argues that Native American studies is not under- 
stood as its own intellectual project that has broader ramifications: “It is as 
though the American Indian has no intellectual voice with which to enter 
into America’s important dialogues.” She writes, “The American Indian is 
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not asked what he thinks we should do about Bosnia or Iraq. He is not 
asked to participate in Charlie Rose’s interview program about books or 
politics or history. It is as though the American Indian does not exist 
except in faux history or corrupt myth” (1998a, 112). In essence, Native 
American studies is equated with projects that have Native peoples as 
their object of study rather than as a set of methodological and theoretical 
approaches that contest academic disciplinary formations with its own 
frameworks. I wish to differentiate between “studying Indians” and doing 
Native studies by centering Native studies as an intellectual project that 
can have non-Native communities as its object of study. 

I also differentiate between centering and including Native American 
studies. As I have discussed elsewhere, projects that attempt to organize 
women of color have begun to reject the politics of “inclusion” (A. Smith 
2005b). Instead they ask, if we recentered the analysis and organizing from 
the perspective of women of color, how would we see political issues 
differently? This approach differs from a politics of inclusion that seeks to 
include a marginalized voice within a preestablished politics or discourse 
—an approach that is generally the basis of the multicultural framework 
for organizing and analysis. Let us include as many voices as possible, the 
multicultural ethic urges us. Such an approach, while generally problem- 
atic, is particularly troubling for Native peoples and Native studies be- 
cause the relatively small population of Native peoples always renders our 
inclusion less significant than that of groups with greater numbers. Fur- 
thermore, as Elizabeth Povinelli has so aptly demonstrated, the liberal 
state depends on a politics of multicultural recognition that includes “so- 
cial difference without social consequence” (2002, 16). Thus, it becomes 
critical, as Kimberle Crenshaw notes, to focus less on including the appar- 
ent “difference” that Native peoples represent and more on centering the 
difference this difference makes (1996). As Povinelli further states, “These 
state, public, and capital multicultural discourses, apparatuses, and imagi- 
naries defuse struggles for liberation waged against the modern liberal 
state and recuperate these struggles as moments in which the future of the 
nation and its core institutions and values are ensured rather than shaken” 
(2002, 29). This multicultural practice, as Sandy Grande asserts in Red 
Pedagogy, manifests itself within Native studies in terms of the constant 
imperative to represent Native culture and identity. She asks, “How has 
this preoccupation [with cultural representation] obscured the social and 
economic realities facing indigenous communities, substituting a politics 
of representation for one of radical social transformation?” (2004,1). In 
the concluding chapter, I will further discuss the theories and organizing 
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strategies produced by Native women organizers that challenge the model 
of the liberal nation-state, which is the basis of multiculturalism. 

Centering Native women in this analysis also helps us rethink how we 
constitute “community” or understand “the nation.” As I discuss in chap- 
ter 4, coalitional politics often assumes stable communities or “nations” 
that come together for a common cause. However, Native women’s orga- 
nizing has called into question the heteronormative basis of this kind of 
coalition building. At the same time, as members of colonized nations, 
they have not dispensed with the goal of furthering “sovereignty” or nation 
building. Rather, they are articulating alternative notions of sovereignty 
that then speak to alternative understandings of coalition building. These 
visions of sovereignty demonstrate the extent to which identity politics is 
itself a politics of alliances, both internally and externally. This politic, 
constantly in flux, demonstrates that Native nations are distinguished less 
by an essential identity, than by what Justine Smith refers to as “onto- 
praxy.” That is, Native peoples are fundamentally constituted by rela- 
tionality and praxis (J. Smith 2005, 117). 

The project of recentering entails a Foucauldian understanding of power 
and hence does not assume a permanent center or that the “center” is 
stable and monolithic. Rather, we constantly recenter the discussion to 
see if this illuminates our understanding of the issues so that we can build 
a more liberating framework, not just for the communities we center in 
the analysis but for all peoples. And, as I discuss later, this recentering 
strategy is integral to the most successful forms of Native organizing 
because it allows Native organizers to reframe issues in order to garner 
broader support for their struggles. 

Centering Native American studies as a starting point to articulate 
methodological approaches, however, does not suggest that these ap- 


1 To give an example of this approach in practice, when women of color decided to 
develop this approach of centering women of color in the analysis of domestic and 
sexual violence through the group INCITE! Women of Color against Violence, we 
saw that it did not make sense to focus our strategies on involving the criminal 
justice system in addressing violence because we were as victimized by the criminal 
justice system as we were by interpersonal gender violence in our communities. As 
an alternative, some people thought we should involve the medical system as part of 
an antiviolence strategy. However, when we recentered the discussion to focus on 
women with disabilities we saw that the medical system was as punitive as the 
criminal justice system and that we would need to work on developing alternative 
strategies. In the end, neither the criminal justice nor the medical system was going 
to solve the problem of violence for anyone, not just for women with disabilities and 
women of color. See INCITE! 2006. 
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proaches can be found only within the field. On the contrary, it provides 
us with an opportunity to see how the concerns of Native American 
studies intersect, overlap, and/or contradict other frameworks, demon- 
strating that Native American studies is part of a larger world that can 
inform and be informed by other intellectual approaches and methods. In 
fact, this work is an intervention against the parthenogenetic strictures 
that Native American studies sometimes finds itself in—the notion that it 
must create itself as if it exists completely uninformed by other discourses 
and practices. For instance I often hear, “Don’t read Foucault or Marx, 
etc.; they are not Native,” as if engaging non-Native scholars or thinkers 
within Native American studies contaminates it. I do not mean to suggest 
that there is no point in engaging projects in which we might almost 
exclusively use Native sources as part of our exercise of intellectual sov- 
ereignty. On the contrary, these projects are groundbreaking and critical 
to the growth of Native American studies (Warrior 1994; Wilson 2005; 
Womack 1999). 

However, sometimes, in my experiences with both organizing and aca- 
demic work, we do not engage others because we have actually decentered 
ourselves. That is, in reacting to our marginalization in the academy and 
organizing venues, which is the result of colonialism and white suprem- 
acy, we may fear that engaging in other discourses may continue our mar- 
ginalization. But if we really want to challenge our marginalization we 
must build our own power by building stronger alliances with those who 
benefit from our work, both inside and outside the academy. When we 
become more directly tied to larger movements for social justice, we have 
a stronger base and greater political power through which to resist mar- 
ginalization. When we build our own power, we can engage and negotiate 
with others from a position of strength rather than weakness. Thus, rather 
than fearing that engagement with the ideas emerging from non-Native 
communities will marginalize us, we can actually position Native peoples 
as intellectual and political leaders whose work benefits all peoples. The 
question, then, is not whether we should include Native studies in other 
discourses, such as American studies, ethnic studies, postcolonial studies, 
and so on, but what would happen to these discourses if we recentered 
Native studies within them. We might transform these discourses in ways 
that benefit all who partake in them. The last chapter in this volume 
reflects further on how the theory produced by Native women activists 
may benefit us in rethinking how we position Native studies within the 
academy. 

In centering Native American studies as the framework for this book, I 
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wish to employ three approaches I see as critical to Native Americans that 
inform its methodological approach. These concepts include (1) rearticu- 
lation, (2) intellectual ethnography, and (3) generative narratology and 
prolineal genealogy. 


THE POLITICS OF REARTICULATION 


The small numbers of Native peoples in this country have forced us to 
wrestle with the politics of rearticulation. Native peoples organizing on 
their land bases have to contend with the fact that they are often geograph- 
ically situated next to white populations that are often hostile to Native 
interests. For reasons of pure political necessity, they are constantly forced 
to rethink how they rearticulate the politics of alliance in order to accom- 
plish their political and economic goals. Yet, as will be discussed in the 
introduction and chapter 5, they have led some of the most successful 
organizing efforts through their use of unlikely alliances. These alliances 
were carved out through a politics of rearticulation, the process of trans- 
forming political allegiances to build movements for social change. 

In this regard, they share Stuart Hall’s analysis of rearticulation.” As Hall 
notes in his analysis of Thatcherism in Britain, the Right has often been 
successful because it has been creative in reconstituting its power base, 
frequently by redeploying conceptual frameworks of the Left for its own 
purposes (1988). In particular, it has developed popular support for cut- 
backs in the social safety net through appeals to “freedom” from state 
intervention.? It has mobilized popular support for repressive law enforce- 


? For an explicit engagement with Stuart Hall within Native studies, see Valaskakis 
2005. 

3 This rhetoric is evident in a critique of liberal politics articulated by Concerned 
Women for America, a Christian Right women’s organization: “You see, liberals are 
looking for the silver bullet—but then, wouldn’t we all think it grand if we could 
conjure up a government program that on a large scale effectively addresses societal 
concerns?” (Crouse 2000, 5). As Wilcox, Rozell, and Gunn further note, the New 
Christian Right has emphasized the development of political coalitions and under- 
emphasized divisive religious doctrines in its organizing to build these right-wing 
hegemonic blocs (1996). Thomas Atwood, the former comptroller of Pat Robert- 
son’s presidential campaign, argues for the importance of developing alliances on the 
Right because the “major strategic error of the Evangelical Right has been the over- 
estimation of its own strength: Thinking they had ‘enough votes to run the country’” 
(1990, 45). He calls on white evangelicals to use issues such as privatizing public 
housing and educational choice for inner-city children to develop alliances with 
black evangelicals. 
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ment through its appeals to the racism of the white working classes. As a 
result, Thatcherism created a “hegemonic bloc” consisting of both corpo- 
rate and working-class constituencies. The Left, by contrast, was unable 
to counter the rise of Thatcherism because it assumed that the working 
classes would naturally see their interests reflected in the Labour pro- 
gram. It made little effort to either create new alliances or challenge the 
ideological foundations of the Thatcher bloc. As a result, the Left spent 
the Thatcher years defending its ground rather than actively articulating 
an ideological framework that could create new strategic alliances. The 
problem with theorists and activists on the Left, according to Hall, is that 
they fail to realize that “interests are not given but always have to be 
politically and ideologically constructed” (1988, 167). Thatcherism was 
successful because it reshaped the public’s notion of common sense. As 
Michael Billig further notes, “Common sense, which at one level seems to 
act as a force for conservativism, also contains the ideological resources 
that could be rhetorically mobilized by future social movements of cri- 
tique” (1995, 77). According to Hall, however, the Left has not seen the 
refashioning of common sense as an important task (1988, 143). 

Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe’s Hegemony and Socialist Strategy is 
another helpful starting point for thinking about how to identify and 
mobilize resistance. The distinction they make between “representation” 
and “articulation” allows us to explore the inherent malleability of political 
alliances. They note that Marxists have traditionally relied on a politics of 
representation—that is, the view that actors for social change (proletar- 
ians, however they are defined) are historically given and political organiz- 
ing depends on “representing” this historical reality to potential activists. 
They do not argue that it is illegitimate for the working classes to position 
themselves as key actors for social change, but they do argue that this 
position is not historically given. That is, if the working classes become 
central actors for social change it is because they have “articulated” this 
project rather than simply stepping into a predetermined historical role 
(1996, 65). 

The politics of articulation has important implications for strategy. La- 
clau and Mouffe argue that Marxists who rely on notions of given agents 
of historical change ultimately advocate a conservative political strategy. 
That is, if the working classes are the natural actors around which other 
agents will naturally coalesce in effecting historic change, it is not neces- 
sary to actively forge strategic alliances that will enable the political proj- 
ect to go forward. Laclau and Mouffe cite Kautsky to illustrate the extreme 
limit of this position: “Our task is not to organize the revolution but to 
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organize ourselves for the revolution; not to make the revolution but to 
take advantage of it” (1996, 22). 

In addition, when activists assume universal values or common inter- 
ests from which we struggle we have no incentive to create this common 
ground. The search for common interests constitutes what Laclau and 
Mouffe term the “hegemonic project”—that is, taking the political initia- 
tive to forge alliances on the basis of one or more political issues. It is true 
that political alliances are never completely stable, nor are actors involved 
in cultivating these alliances completely unitary. However, these facts do 
not impede political activism; rather, they force us to realize that, since 
the alliances are not given, we must constantly struggle to ensure that 
they thrive. 

Many scholars have commented on the political fragmentation of the 
Left. When they speculate on the alliances necessary to form a reinvigo- 
rated movement, the prospective allies still tend to reside primarily within 
communities generally considered progressive. But might it not be possi- 
ble for progressives to forge strategic alliances in new places? Given the 
Right’s success in creating hegemonic projects that have attracted con- 
stituents previously seen as belonging to the Left, perhaps progressives 
can return the favor. We might even discover that the political division 
between Left and Right is itself a stumbling block in the creation of new 
political alliances. 

Forging new alliances is difficult and, as Stuart Hall argues, while there is 
no fixed relationship between classes and ideologies, these relationships 
are not free floating either (1996b, 41). Consequently, reconstituting polit- 
ical positions is a Gramscian “war of position,’ requiring political actors 
to articulate a platform in light of the political and social forces that 
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shape this war. “No ideological conception can ever become materially 
effective unless and until it can be articulated to the field of political and 
social forces and to the struggles between different forces at stake,’ Hall 
writes (42). 

The case studies in this book also center the role of religion in social 
movements. As Christian Smith argues, social movement theorists have 
often neglected the importance of religion in building social movements 
(1996). To the extent that social movement theorists address religion, he 
argues, they see it as an epiphenomenon of the “real” motivations behind 
the social movement. It is important to take Smith’s charge seriously by 
centering the theological content of these movements in the analyses. As 
he notes, while religious movements often adapt their theologies to fit 
changing political circumstances, at the same time theology can operate 
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as an independent variable in shaping these movements.‘ Political pro- 
gressives must therefore be watchful for possible theological interven- 
tions. Smith further contends that sociologists often emphasize the man- 
ner in which religious or spiritual practice functions to legitimize the 
political status quo and have not sufficiently analyzed its potential to 
disrupt and challenge power relationships (6). In this book, I argue that 
religious movements can be disruptive of the status quo, not only in 
explicitly liberative religio-political formations such as those found in 
indigenous peoples’ movements, but even within groups that appear to 
support the status quo such as the Christian Right. Particularly in this era 
of “faith-based” organizations, it is important to analyze the complex ways 
in which religious and spiritual practices interface with political action. 

This project aims to take up Stuart Hall’s charge to rethink the politics 
of articulation and rearticulation in the age of ubiquitous multinational 
capitalism. What Native peoples often know by necessity all peoples need 
to realize—we cannot fundamentally ensure the well-being of our “com- 
munities” without rethinking who we can ally ourselves with in order to 
develop mass-based movements for social change. If we understand that 
current configurations of religious and political identity within Native 
and Christian Right communities are not givens, it is possible for them 
to be rearticulated into new configurations that favor progressive politics. 
I will explore these possibilities by focusing on sites of political and re- 
ligious practice that do not neatly fit into categories of progressive or 
conservative. 

In essence, this book is a Foucauldian political project. Both critics and 
proponents of postmodern thought often argue that Foucauldian analysis 
is inconsistent with articulating a politics of strategy or liberation. Nancy 
Hartsock, for instance, argues that Michel Foucault’s analysis of power is 
not equipped to deal with social structures. Foucault “loses track of social 
structure and instead focuses on how individuals experience and exercise 
power” (1990, 169). In Hartsock’s view, Foucault’s analysis of power pre- 
cludes the possibility of one group’s domination of another: “Power is 
everywhere, and so ultimately nowhere,’ she writes (170). Foucault, she 
claims, is also pessimistic about social change and is content merely to 
describe power relations rather than engaging in political action. Hartsock 
invokes the eleventh Feuerbach thesis: “To paraphrase Marx, the point is 


4 See also Carol Maxwell and Ted Jelen’s study of male pro-life activists, in which 
they conclude that religious theology is not an “epiphenomenal” explanation for 
their involvement in the movement (1995). 
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to change the world, not simply to redescribe ourselves or reinterpret the 
world yet again” (172). Craig Calhoun similarly complains that because all 
practices are implicated in power relations it is possible to talk of re- 
sistance but not possible to talk of emancipation (Calhoun 1996, 120; see 
also D. Smith 1999). Steven Seidman’s work points to the flaws in these 
critiques. To say, for instance, that power does not issue solely from the 
state or other structures of domination is not to say that these structures 
do not possess a disproportionate amount of power. As he notes, “Fou- 
cault did not deny the social importance of the repressive power of the 
state or ruling social strata” (1998, 246). I would concur with this analysis. 
In fact, I would go farther than Seidman and argue that Foucault’s analysis 
does not preclude talking about liberation or revolution, a perspective 
against which Seidman argues in his other works. As Foucault explains, 
“When I say that power establishes a network through which it freely 
circulates, this is true only up to a certain point. . . . I do not believe 
that one should conclude from that that power is the best distributed 
thing in the world. ... We are not dealing with a sort of democratic or 
anarchic distribution of power through bodies” (1977b, 99). This frame- 
work does not preclude us from addressing hegemonic forms of power; it 
simply forces us to address the fact that struggles for state or economic 
power are not sufficient to shift prevailing power practices if we do not 
address how power relations are simultaneously enacted on the micro- 
level of everyday life. 

Another argument frequently made by critics of poststructuralism is 
that its antifoundationalist approach renders the projects of identifying 
truth and adjudicating moral claims impossible (Bauman 1999, 126; Cal- 
houn 1996, 116-17). In essence, poststructuralism is accused of moral 
and epistemological relativism. In actuality, a disavowal of foundational- 
ism does not preclude us from taking stands, making arguments, or form- 
ing opinions (Bible and Culture Collective 1995, 3; Seidman 1998, 325). 
Relativism is really the flip side of universalist notions of truth. That 
is, claims to universalism and objectivity rest on the notion that individ- 
uals can transcend their historicity to decide what is eternally and cross- 
culturally true. Similarly, relativism rests on the notion that individuals 
can escape their grid of intelligibility, with its particular regime of truth, 
and see multiple truths. Foucault contends that all individuals live within 
regimes of truth that have their own logic and standards of truth, stan- 
dards that allow individuals within that regime to adjudicate between 
truth claims. If a person’s regime were to become destabilized, it would 
mean that he or she is in the grip of another (partially competing) regime, 
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not living without one altogether. Because we know our regime of truth is 
historically conditioned, we know that it is flexible and given to change, 
but we are not capable of disbelieving its “truths” as long as we are living 
under it. That truth is historically conditioned, therefore, does not make it 
less true for us. As Stanley Fish argues: 


While relativism is a position one can entertain, it is not a position one 
can occupy. No one can be a relativist, because no one can achieve the 
distance from his own beliefs and assumptions which would result in their 
being no more authoritative for him than the beliefs and assumptions held 
by others. When his beliefs change, the norms and values to which he once 
had unthinking assent will have been demoted to the status of opinions and 
become the objects of an analytical and critical attention; but that atten- 
tion will itself be enabled by a new set of norms and values that are, for 
the time being, as unexamined and undoubted as those they displace. 
The point is that there is never a moment when one believes nothing. 
(2005, 319) 


Some might also argue that raising questions about “strategy” is hope- 
lessly modernist and depends on a preconceived notion of a universal 
societal goal. As mentioned previously, a recognition that power is diffuse 
does not prevent us from seeing that power in many cases is also very 
concentrated. Consequently, concentrated forms of resistance are needed 
to address these concentrated forms of power. As Foucault says, “Like 
power, resistance is multiple and can be integrated into global strategies” 
(1977b, 142). Thus, a politics of liberation is not inconsistent with a 
Foucauldian analysis. Foucault, however, reminds us that liberation is not 
a once-and-for-all event but a continual and open-ended process (Lo- 
rentzen 1997, 145). 

A Foucauldian analysis, while not precluding a discussion of “libera- 
tion,’ does force us to consider how political projects cannot escape re- 
inscribing the power relations they seek to contest or possibly instilling 
new power relations, which can be oppressive. Consequently, my analyses 
attend not only to the possibilities of rearticulating political formations 
within Christian Right and Native women’s organizing but also to the 
ways in which the discourses of these communities can discipline libera- 
tory impulses and turn them into conservative political projects. The 
politics of rearticulation is a project fraught with danger at every turn, and 
this danger never ends. At the same time, if we understand identity as 
shifting and contingent, we also know that identities can change. Our 
political opponents of today could be our allies of tomorrow. 
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As a result, this project can be understood as a Foucauldian political 
project that assesses the possibilities of building alliances for the goal 
of political liberation “without guarantees.” As I discuss in chapter 5, 
this type of political project resonates with the Native scholar Craig Wo- 
mack’s articulation of sovereignty politics as “an ongoing, dynamic pro- 
cess, rather than a fixed creed, . . . [which] evolves according to the 
changing needs of the nation” (1999, 60). It also echoes Reid Gomez’s 
articulation of sovereignty as “a spiritual intellectual process of mobility” 
(2005, 163). The project of indigenous nation building, particularly within 
the context of genocide, the U.S. empire, and multinational capitalism, 
requires flexibility, strategy, and a commitment to a larger vision of a just 
world that is inclusive of all peoples. A politics of rearticulation is central 
to creating liberatory mass-based struggles committed to a revolutionary 
process that is unfixed and ever changing. 


INTELLECTUAL ETHNOGRAPHY 


Assessing the political possibilities of rearticulation requires alternative 
methodological approaches because I seek to answer the question of not 
“what is?’, but “what could be?” This book will rely on a methodological 
approach that emerges when one centers Native American studies in 
intellectual ethnography. Native studies forces us to problematize the role 
of the academic and academic research in general. In their never-ending 
quest to “know” the Other, hordes of academics have descended on Native 
communities to procure their “tribal secrets” (Warrior 1994). As Philip 
Deloria notes, this ethnographic imperative correlates with Western im- 
perial notions of the “vanishing Indian.” “With the Indian past fading 
away, the documenting of it became a vital activity,’ he writes (1998, 80). 
He criticizes the ethnographic practice of “salvage ethnography’—“the 
capturing of an authentic culture thought to be rapidly and inevitably 
disappearing” (90). Much of this ethnography is concerned with what 
Mary Douglas terms “matter out of place.” That is, Native peoples and 
other people of color who have survived centuries of genocide threaten 
the dominant culture’s confidence that it will remain dominant. From 
the colonizer’s perspective, Native peoples that continue to exist pollute 
the colonial body—they are matter out of place. To fully understand, to 
“know,’ Native peoples is the manner in which the dominant society gains 
a sense of mastery and control over them. Asa result, researchers have not 
often asked such questions as “Do Native people want others to know 
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about them?” and “Do Native communities find this research helpful?” 
Tired of these colonial investigations, tribal communities are placing in- 
creasing restrictions on what research they will allow (Fixico 2003, 133; 
Mihesuah 1998). 

Western academia places a high value on procuring “knowledge” or 
“truth” as a goal in and of itself. In contrast, the Cree historian Winona 
Wheeler (Stevenson) notes that within Native communities the posses- 
sion of knowledge does not confer the right to communicate that knowl- 
edge to outsiders: 


One of the major tenets of Western erudition is the belief that all knowledge 
is knowable. In the Cree world all knowledge is not knowable because 
knowledge is property in the sense that it is owned and can only be trans- 
mitted by the legitimate owner. ... You can’t just go and take it, or even go 
and ask for it. Access to knowledge requires long-term commitment, ap- 
prenticeship and payment. As a student of oral history, in the traditional 
sense, there is so much I have heard and learned yet so little I can speak or 
write about, because I have not earned the right to do so. I cannot tell 
anyone or write about most things because it has not been given to me. If I 
did it would be theft. So I'll probably be an Old Lady before I am allowed to 
pass it on. By then, Ill have learned all those rules of transmission and will 
probably feel impelled to keep it in the oral tradition and not write it down. 


(Stevenson 1998a, 11—12) 


As Linda Tuhiwai Smith notes, the heart of the issue is that the research 
done on indigenous peoples has historically never benefited indigenous 
peoples themselves—rather, Native communities are seen as “laborato- 
ries” in which research is conducted for the benefit of the dominant so- 
ciety (1999, 118). As the work of Linda Tuhiwai Smith and Kamala Vis- 
weswaran illustrates, indigenous peoples have increasingly gained access 
to Western academic institutions and now have more opportunities to 
talk back to those who attempt to study them. As Visweswaran notes, the 
“subjects ... have now become [the] audience” (1994, 9). 

In my research, I seek to avoid the colonial “ethnographic imperative,’ 
which would strive to make Native communities more knowable to non- 
Natives. Rather, I seek to identify resistance strategies within Native com- 
munities that will be helpful in promoting Native sovereignty struggles in 
particular and social justice in general. In addition, rather than rendering 
Native people as objects of my study, I wish to position them as subjects of 
intellectual discourse about the relationships between spirituality, politi- 
cal activism, and gender identity. Robert Warrior describes this project as 
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“intellectual sovereignty.” He notes that Native communities are seldom 
seen by non-Native scholars as sites of intellectual discourse, and his 
work uncovers long-standing Native intellectual traditions (1994, 2). In 
centering Native American studies, I also wish to center the theories and 
approaches that emerge from Native women’s organizing. Native Ameri- 
can studies, while centering the intellectual production of Native people, 
often centers those in the academy. I seek to build on the work of Warrior 
and Cook-Lynn by broadening the application of intellectual sovereignty 
by identifying nonacademic activists as intellectuals. This work might be 
described as an “intellectual ethnography.” Rather than studying Native 
people so we can learn more about them, I wish to illustrate what it is that 
Native theorists have to tell us about the world we live in and how to 
change it (Garroutte 2003). 

As mentioned previously, Native American studies is not limited to 
intellectual projects in which Native peoples are the subject of study. 
Rather, its theories, methods, and questions have relevance to broad- 
ranging levels of inquiry. For instance, studies of the Christian Right have 
also been driven by the ethnographic imperative. Nonevangelicals rarely 
take conservative evangelicals seriously as contributors to theological, 
sociological, or political thought. Rather, they become larger-than-life en- 
emies of freedom and justice or quaint eccentrics with inexplicably old- 
fashioned ideas about religion. While I do not see conservative evangeli- 
cals as oppressed communities, I think these ethnographic efforts have 
hindered our ability to more fully understand the significant role that 
evangelicals play in the spiritual and political life of the United States. An 
outgrowth of this tendency is scholarly neglect of the theology underpin- 
ning Christian Right activism. While a plethora of books analyzing the 
Christian Right have been published, few take seriously the theological 
content of Christian Right belief systems. This neglect of the theology of 
the Christian Right can distort analyses of its politics. For example, many 
activists and scholars of the Promise Keepers movement have argued that 
it is the “third wave of the Christian Right.” They are not convinced by the 
group’s leaders, who have staunchly argued that Promise Keepers does not 
wish to involve itself in politics or that its “Stand in the Gap” rally in 
Washington, D.C., in 1997 was intended simply to gather men to “pray for 
the church and the nation.” Rather, they charge that Promise Keepers is 
essentially a stealth organization designed to increase support for conser- 
vative politics under a religious cloak (Conason, Ross, and Cokorinos 
1996). These critics often fail to consider the theology of those involved in 
Promise Keepers: thousands of people actually do believe that praying 
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is not just an empty gesture but a powerful act that can transform so- 
cial structures. As an example, the National Association of Evangelicals 
claimed that the killing of Saddam Hussein’s sons during the Iraq War was 
the result of prayers by evangelicals (National Association of Evangelicals 
2004). Meanwhile, Charisma magazine asserted that increased prayer has 
resulted in fewer abortions, less crime, and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union (Peterson 1999; E. Smith 1999). While I would certainly argue that 
Promise Keepers is political, the complex ways in which it is political have 
often been missed by critics, thereby hindering their efforts to mobilize 
against some of its problematic political stances. A greater understanding 
of the theological underpinnings of Christian Right politics would greatly 
enhance our analyses of what the Christian Right seeks to accomplish and 
what strategies would be effective in countering it. 

In addition, because conservative evangelicals are not portrayed as 
thoughtful people who can change their minds, little attention is paid to 
the possibilities of articulating political platforms involving conservative 
evangelicals that might actually promote the goals of social justice move- 
ments. I will argue that these possibilities do indeed exist. This book, then, 
is not primarily concerned with making broad claims about the commu- 
nities that are its focus; rather, I investigate the possibilities and pitfalls of 
fostering resistance struggles in both Native and conservative evangelical 
communities. The approach of intellectual ethnography, while it emerged 
from Native American studies, is an approach that is also valuable in 
analyzing other communities, including the Christian Right. 


GENERATIVE NARRATOLOGY AND PROLINEAL GENEALOGY 


Justine Smith critiques the prevalent project within Native studies of re- 
placing Western epistemologies and knowledges with indigenous episte- 
mologies as a project unwittingly implicated in a procapitalist and Western 
hegemonic framework. She argues that the framework of “epistemology” 
is based on the notion that knowledge can be separated from context and 
praxis and can be fixed. She contests that a preferable approach is to look 
at indigenous studies through the framework of performativity—that is, 
indigenous studies focuses on Native communities as bounded by prac- 
tices that are always in excess but ultimately constitutive of the very being 
of Native peoples themselves (J. Smith 2005). The framework of perfor- 
mativity is not static and resists any essentializing discourse about Native 
peoples because performances by definition are never static. Today, much 
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of Native studies is content driven, which leads to these essentialized 
notions of “what Native knowledges are,’ “what Native identity is? and so 
on (Turner 2006). This approach contributes to the previously mentioned 
problem of scholars always directing their energy toward “knowing” more 
about Native peoples. Furthermore, as Micaela di Leonardo argues, there 
is a tendency among academics to study Native people as a way for those 
in the dominant culture to learn more about themselves. Either Native 
communities have “ancient wisdom” to bestow on others or they repre- 
sent the “savage” that proves the superiority of the dominant society. 
“Primitives,” she notes, “are ourselves, or our worse or best selves, or our 
former selves, undressed: human nature in the buff” (1998, 147). 

A Native studies approach that focuses less on a content-driven epis- 
temological framework and more on a performative narrative would be 
a generative narratology. Such a methodological approach is evident in 
Audra Simpson’s groundbreaking study of Mohawk nationalism (2003). 
What is significant in this work is the conscious refusal to reveal excessive 
ethnographic details about the Mohawk communities in which Simpson 
situates her work. This absence coincides with Justine Smith's analysis of 
indigenous texts as aporetic (2005). That is, what is significant about 
indigenous texts (texts understood in the broad sense of the term) is as 
much in what is not in them as in their positive textual content. We can see 
that the aporetic nature of Simpson’s text serves several functions. First, it 
serves to decenter whiteness and the white gaze from her project. Further- 
more, she further decenters whiteness in her approach by not signaling her 
methodological shift. In this sense, she echoes the work of Janelle White 
on black women in the antiviolence movement, in which one of her inter- 


viewees offers this analysis on the topic of decentering whiteness. 


It is okay to dislodge [white people from the center] . . . as long as you 
[explain it]. It’s kind of like the way bell hooks appeals to white women 
because she talks explicitly about how we need to shift white women from 
the center and put Black women in the center. But if she had just done it? 
For example, if you think about Pat Parker compared to Audre Lorde. Pat 
Parker just talked about Black people. She was just into addressing Black 
people’s lives. ... Audre Lorde really addressed white women more. I mean, 
I still very much value what Audre Lorde wrote, but I think that’s part of why 
Audre Lorde was heard of so much. (2004, 41) 


White concludes: “Does acknowledging that white people are not at the 
center of academic discourses actually serve to affirm and sustain their 
perceived and/or material centrality?” (41). Similarly, Simpson does not 
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engage a specific discussion in decentering whiteness and recentering 
Native peoples in her work; her aporetic text just does it. 

Simpson’s work is less a site for a voyeuristic look into the Mohawk 
community and more a project of generative narratology. That is, her text 
generates a praxis of nation building involving multiple narratives, includ- 
ing those of her interlocutors, herself, and her readers. This text does not 
simply describe Mohawk nationalism; rather, the narration itself becomes 
a moment of nation building. It is a text that invokes a collective participa- 
tion in what could be rather than a description of what is. Hence Simp- 
son’s work can be described as a prolineal genealogy of the Mohawk na- 
tion. That it is, her focus is not just on writing “a history of the present” 
(Foucault 1977a, 31), an analysis of what nationhood has meant for Mo- 
hawk peoples today. Rather her prolineal genealogy tells a history of the 
future of the Mohawk nation, what nationhood could mean for Mohawk 
peoples specifically and Native peoples in general. 

Inspired by the work of Justine Smith and Audra Simpson, I would like 
to frame this project as a prolineal genealogy of both coalition building 
and Native American studies, a project that centers not just on what 
coalition building and Native American studies are but on what they 
could be. As such, my proposed methodologies are not meant to be pre- 
scriptive for my purpose is not so much to convince people that Native 
American studies must use the specific methods of intellectual ethnogra- 
phy, rearticulation, or recentering. Instead of supporting a vanguardist 
approach for espousing theoretical frameworks or political strategies, this 
project aims to continue a conversation about how we can build Native 
American studies as its own intellectual project with its own integrity, 
which nonetheless has implications for other intellectual projects. In that 
sense, it is inspired by the work of Waziyatawin Angela Wilson’s Remem- 
ber This! In her generative narratology, she relies on indigenous oral his- 
tory to demonstrate that it can stand on its own but has transformative 
implications for the world. She states, “With 300 million Indigenous Peo- 
ples worldwide with common histories of struggle against colonialism and 
neocolonialism, we have tremendous potential to transform the world. 
Sharing our stories and linking our voices is one step in achieving a dif- 
ferent vision for the world” (2005, 13). 

While at times this book may leave the impression that I am making 
totalizing claims about the theories produced by Native women or Chris- 
tian Right organizers, or about what the project of Native American stud- 
ies should be, my intent is to contextualize these ideas as a generative 
narratology, an invitation to be part of a conversation to develop Native 
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studies centered on a praxis of liberation not only for Native peoples but 
for the world. My goal is less to argue what Native studies or Native 
organizing is or should be doing than to suggest what they could do based 
on what they are doing now. John Holloway’s work speaks to the impor- 
tance of theorizing from a prolineal genealogical rather than a vanguardist 
perspective. He writes, “Revolutionary change is more desperately urgent 
than ever, but we do not know any more what revolution means. ... Our 
not-knowing is . . . the not-knowing of those who understand that not- 
knowing is part of the revolutionary process. We have lost all certainty, 
but the openness of uncertainty is central to revolution. ‘Asking we walk; 
say the Zapatistas. We ask not only because we do not know (we do not), 
but because asking the way is part of the revolutionary process itself” 
(Holloway 2005, 215). 


SOURCES 


My primary sources for this project come from archival material, par- 
ticipant observation, and interviews. My analysis of the Christian Right 
relies on an extensive survey of the conservative Christian periodical liter- 
ature listed in the Christian Periodical Index under relevant subject head- 
ings, from 1971 to 2005.5 In addition, I surveyed all issues of Christianity 
Today, Charisma, and World published between 1991 and 2005 to find 
articles that address these issues but are indexed under other subjects.® 
Christianity Today provides the widest coverage of issues in conservative 
evangelicalism generally, although it is rooted in neo-evangelicalism.’ 
Charisma provides coverage of issues rooted in Pentecostal and Charis- 


5 The subject headings I surveyed include race, Promise Keepers, women, Native 
American, American Indian, African Americans, Asians, Hispanics, race relations, 
feminism, prisons, Prison Fellowship, Christian Coalition, Charles Colson, drugs, 
gangs, missions, and death penalty. The source materials cluster around different 
dates depending on the topic. The sources for chapter 3 cluster around the 1970s, 
when evangelical feminism first emerged, and the 1980s, when Christians for Bibli- 
cal Equality was formed. The sources for the sections on Native peoples and race 
reconciliation focus on the 1990s, when the race reconciliation movement emerged 
but before it diminished in significance after 9/11. The sources for the section on 
prisons tend to wane around the late 1990s when Prison Fellowship, the primary 
Christian prison organization, began to decline. 

6 I began in 1991, when the race reconciliation movement developed. 

7 Around 2003, Christianity Today became a monthly magazine instead of one 
that published fourteen to sixteen issues per year. 
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matic Christianity. World provides coverage from an explicitly right-wing 
political perspective. (A more extensive map of conservative evangelical- 
ism is provided in appendix 1.) I also surveyed periodicals not included in 
the Christian Periodical Index, material produced by Christian Right or- 
ganizations such as Concerned Women for America, Prison Fellowship, 
and the Christian Coalition, as well as e-mail newsletters from Justice 
Fellowship. In addition, I draw from a number of books written by conser- 
vative Christian Right authors. My work is informed as well by the lit- 
erature produced by a variety of evangelical Native organizations that 
are gaining greater prominence within white evangelical circles such as 
Wiconi International, Christian Hope Indian Eskimo Fellowship (CHIEF), 
Indian Life, and Eagle’s Wings Ministry. All of the materials surveyed are 
cited in the text or footnotes. I draw primarily from these sources rather 
than the ethnographic data of particular evangelical communities because 
I want to focus on national discourses about these issues. As Sara Dia- 
mond points out, the frequent appearance of a topic in a community’s 
periodical literature does not necessarily reflect that community's pri- 
orities. Periodical content depends on many other factors, including edi- 
tors’ and writers’ particular preferences (1995, 409).° Nevertheless, this 
literature is very widely read by conservative Christians. So, while a preva- 
lence of articles on a particular topic may not always reflect the interests 
of those at the grass roots, it certainly plays a role in determining the 
future shape of those interests. In addition, since this is a work of intellec- 
tual ethnography, I am not primarily interested in making representative 
claims about what evangelicals think about these issues. Rather, I want to 
look at some of the ideas in evangelical discourse that might signal new 
possibilities for political mobilization. In cases in which articles contradict 
what I find to be overall trends in Christian Right discourses, I provide 
references in the text or footnotes. 

Because this book covers materials from hundreds of sources, it may be 
difficult to follow all the camps. Consequently, when the authors are 
relatively less well known, I usually cite them by magazine (generally 
World, Charisma, or Christianity Today) so as to provide a map of which 
ideas are being discussed in which venues. For prominent figures in the 
Christian Right, I provide brief identifying material when he or she is first 


8 Hence, I am not conducting the traditional “content analysis” of evangelical litera- 
ture often used by scholars of the Christian Right to determine the beliefs of Christian 
Right activists as a whole since such studies do not necessarily reveal the beliefs of the 
larger community. For the problematics of such approaches, see Iver 1990. 
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cited. For additional background that might help orient the reader, I have 
provided a brief map of both Christian Right and Native American orga- 
nizing in appendix 1. 

I also draw on my history of participation in Native activists’ struggles 
and Christian Right conferences and events. Observation helps supple- 
ment analyses of archival materials such as periodical literature because it 
provides a fuller sense of how ideas discussed in the literature are practiced 
in various contexts. The disadvantage of participant observation is that it 
can be difficult to obtain a critical perspective on the political work one is 
involved in. On the other hand, since my goal is to call into question the 
bifurcation between scholarship and political work, perhaps my partici- 
pant research will provide a model for future scholarly activism. It is no 
secret that many scholars are divorced from the world of grassroots politi- 
cal work. At the same time, many activists live solely in the battle of the 
moment and often do not reflect critically on their struggles. I have come to 
believe that analysis grounded in political activism is helpful not so much 
because it is more true than other types of analysis but because it provides a 
model for encouraging social movement participants in general to develop 
a measure of critical awareness within their areas of political work. The 
unfortunate divide between academics and activists contributes to a situa- 
tion in which academics produce theory that is not helpful to activists 
while activists produce theory that is not recognized as such, even by other 
activists, because it was not produced in an academic setting. In some 
cases, as the prominent human rights activist Loretta Ross notes, scholars 
often appropriate the intellectual work of activists who are not academ- 
ically based, profit from activist work by publishing material that is not 
accountable to activists, and in so doing often damage rather than support 
social justice organizing (2000). Asa result, activists outside of the academy 
often downplay the importance of critical analysis in their work. Both 
academics and activists sometimes celebrate “activism” in an undifferenti- 
ated sense without looking at how different activisms often reinscribe 
racism, sexism, and colonialism more than they resist them. In my experi- 
ence of antiviolence organizing, for instance, those of us in the movement 
uncritically supported criminal justice interventions as the primary strat- 
egy for ending violence without considering how we may have been unin- 
tentionally supporting a racist criminal justice system until we took the 
time to critically interrogate and theorize about our work (A. Smith 2005b). 

I also hope that my participant observation will produce some personal 
accountability for my research. If I continue to work with the same com- 
munities over a period of time, I will be forced (out of self-preservation if 
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nothing else) to do research that is hopefully more accountable to them. 
Ethical issues arise, however, from my status as a non- or semiparticipat- 
ing observer of Christian Right events whose ultimate political goals I do 
not support. Even when I am not engaged in research, I do not typically 
outline my political commitments to conservative evangelicals until I 
have established long-term relationships with them so that I can avoid 
excommunication. Since my observation of Christian Right functions was 
limited to one-time events in which I did not develop such relationships, I 
identified myself when asked (which was very seldom) as a Christian who 
is interested in the proceedings on a personal level and conducting re- 
search on a professional level. This approach did not resolve all of the 
ethical issues involved. Rather than pretending that I have developed a 
fully satisfactory resolution, I keep these ongoing ethical quandaries vis- 
ible in my work, and as described in chapter 2, this approach did create 
problems for the subjects of my project. Given that I have yet to determine 
how to represent myself at the conservative evangelical events I attend in 
my personal life as a practicing Christian, where people assume that all 
evangelicals are Republicans, it is not a surprise that I have been unable to 
resolve issues of representation in my academic work. 

I have supplemented participant observation with interviews and pro- 
vide some data from thirty informal interviews of Promise Keepers mem- 
bers that I conducted while staffing the Promise Keepers Project for the 
National Council of Churches in 1997. These interviews were conducted 
primarily on the basis of convenience; I make no claims that they are 
representative. Nevertheless, they do provide some additional insight into 
the Christian Right discourse on gender and race politics. In my analysis 
of Native women’s organizing, I found so little work published by and 
about Native women activists that I have supplemented my analysis of this 
work with interviews of sixteen Native women activists. Because I wish to 
position Native women activists not as objects of study but as producers of 
political and social theory that must be taken seriously, I have included 
their analysis in this work. Any uncited quotations come directly from 
these interviews. A brief description of the interviewees is contained in 
appendix 2. 


OVERVIEW 


The first chapter of this book explores prison organizing within conserva- 
tive evangelical circles. I examine how the complicated relationships be- 
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tween the Bible and the state in evangelical discourse contribute to reac- 
tionary positions on issues such as gay civil rights, abortion, and so on 
while simultaneously supporting relatively progressive positions on issues 
of prison reform among some sectors of the Christian Right. While assess- 
ing the possibilities for rearticulating this movement into a more progres- 
sive politics, I also describe how evangelical prison organizing is fraught 
with complications and contradictions. By analyzing Christian “restora- 
tive justice” programs (terminology to be explained in that chapter) in 
conjunction with indigenous models of justice from which restorative 
justice programs explicitly borrow, I explore both the pitfalls and the 
possibilities of these programs. In particular, I explore the ways in which 
these programs both reinscribe and contest Christian imperialism, gender 
heteronormativity, white supremacy, and U.S. nationalist ideologies. 

Chapter 2 explores American Indian activism with a particular focus on 
American Indians in the Promise Keepers and other evangelical move- 
ments. The first section looks at how American Indians figure in implicitly 
racially constituted notions of citizenship in Christian Right discourse, 
particularly as it is manifested in the race reconciliation movement. The 
second section looks at Native peoples who try to place themselves within 
this discourse. What impact does their vexed position have on Native and 
Christian Right identities? Native peoples within this movement often 
support Christian imperialism and perform “whiteness” in a manner that 
undermines Native sovereignty struggles. At the same time, however, they 
often use tenets of evangelical faith to undermine white supremacy and 
support Native nationalism. While the Christian Right articulates the 
Bible as a foundation for a “Christian America,’ Native peoples within 
these same movements use the Bible to undermine white Christian claims 
to a Christian America and to support tribal nationalisms. This project 
challenges the commonly held assumption that Christianization within 
American Indian communities is equivalent to assimilation. 

However, whatever the progressive tendencies are within race recon- 
ciliation or evangelical prison organizing, neither movement contests a 
heteronormative paradigm for articulating the nation, the state, or the 
family. Thus, chapter 3 explores what interventions along these lines are 
made by evangelical and Native American feminists. Feminists within 
both Native and evangelical communities are often marginalized in femi- 
nist studies because evangelicalism is supposed to be singularly patri- 
archal and “Native women aren’t feminists,’ as the mantra goes. By putting 
these feminist projects in conversation with each other, it is clear that 
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even the way we conceive of coalition politics shifts. It also becomes ap- 
parent that Native identity and evangelical identity are themselves based 
on coalition politics. The chapter is divided into three sections. Because 
both communities often portray themselves, or are portrayed by others, in 
totalizing ways, both evangelical and Native feminisms have often been 
erased in the discourses within and about these communities. The first 
section explains the emergence of these feminisms, demonstrating that 
they do, in fact, exist. The second section focuses particularly on violence 
as a galvanizing force for feminist interventions within evangelical and 
Native communities. Antiviolence organizing is also an important site for 
investigating not only the successes of feminist organizing but also the 
failures of Native and evangelical feminists to coalesce. The third section 
assesses the interventions Native and evangelical feminisms make in their 
communities, how they trouble monolithic portrayals of both evangelical- 
ism and Native struggles, and what the implications are for these inter- 
ventions in developing coalitions within and between communities. 

Since this work is in intellectual ethnography focusing on the theo- 
ries produced within organizing circles, chapter 4 discusses how Na- 
tive women and evangelicals themselves theorize about coalition politics 
and carving out “unlikely alliances” across political and religious divides. 
The first section focuses on how Native women and evangelicals theorize 
about the politics of coalitions. Under what contexts and through what 
ethical parameters are these alliances shaped? What is to be gained by 
such alliances, and what do these groups risk? The second section puts 
these communities in conversation with each other to suggest a model for 
alliance building on issues that seem to be hopelessly divided. In particu- 
lar, I look at the possibilities for rethinking pro-choice versus pro-life 
abortion politics. 

Explorations of coalition politics engender a question: coalition politics 
for what? In chapter 5, I conclude with a discussion of Native women’s 
visions of sovereignty and nationhood that provides a framework for artic- 
ulating struggles for self-determination that is based on a model of coali- 
tion building and interrelationships rather than on a heteronormative 
nation-state model that replicates the political status quo. These visions 
provide helpful critiques of some of the assumptions behind much Chris- 
tian Right organizing, but they also call into question the logic of much 
of even progressive racial and national liberation struggles today. I will 
briefly conclude with a discussion of the implications of this work for the 
field of Native American studies. 
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CONCLUSION 


Particularly with the depressing results of the 2004 elections, many pro- 
gressives despair that the Christian Right has highjacked the Republican 
Party and the country. Some of the analysis tends to assume that there is a 
simple equation between evangelicalism and conservative politics. How 
can you reason with people whose politics are religiously motivated, ask 
many progressive thinkers. For example, Katha Pollitt argues, “If a voter 
wants Christian Jihad, he may not be willing to desert the cause for health 
insurance—especially with Republicans telling him 50 times a day that the 
plan is really a socialist plot to raise his taxes and poison him with Cana- 
dian drugs” (Pollitt 2004). 

Contrary to Pollitt’s analysis however, George Bush actually received 
widespread criticism in even the most conservative evangelical venues for 
his mishandling of the war and the economy. When one evangelical mag- 
azine, Charisma began publishing pro-Bush editorials, it was flooded with 
anti-Bush letters before and after the elections. Some examples include 
the following. 


I pray for President Bush and admire a clear moral vision grounded in 
Christian faith. But what are we to think when the outcome of that vision 
entails so much violence, and when it just happens to enrich his party’s 
benefactors at places like Bechtel and Halliburton? And when the target 
of our latest selective liberation has oil (unlike Zimbabwe or Myanmar)? 
And when it buries other needs under a landslide of military spending and 
mounting debt? And when dissenting people and nations are bullied? Either 
this vision suffers from massive moral blind spots . . . or the administra- 
tion is using God-talk to manipulate people for ungodly purposes. (Readers 
Write 2003, 10) 


I pray for our servicemen, and I agree that they are brave. But how does their 
service defend democracy or end terrorism? I don’t think you can come to 
that conclusion without a PhD in convolution. I suppose it helps to have the 
faith of George W. Bush. He can invade a nation and say that it was some- 
how a just act of war. . . . I just don’t see how Jesus Christ fits into all of this. 
(Letters 2004b, 8) 


When are we going to wake up and realize that American politics is based 
on money, oil and American dominion over the world? .. . In these last days, 
when the focus is on worldly treasures, a true Christian president would not 
be elected in America. Period! (Letters 2004a, 10) 
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Why should we Christians “stop bashing Bush” as some of your readers have 
asked? ... Bush is the worst president since Richard Nixon. Our country is 
in the worse shape it’s ever been, as we Americans are hated around the 
world! (Letters 2004a, 10) 


Iam concerned that Charisma consistently serves as a religious arm of the 
Republican Party. ... You ignore the danger of proclaiming a human politi- 
cal party as God’s party. (Feedback 2006a, 10) 


Charisma is shocked at how Christians wrote angry letters about Bush. I am 
shocked there are Christians who think Bush really is a Christian. (Letters 
20048, 9) 


These malcontents within conservative evangelicalism were not mobi- 
lized by progressives to significantly impact the elections, but they possibly 
could be. It is important to consider that the equation “conservative evan- 
gelicalism equals Republican politics” is socially constructed and the result 
of over fifty years of organizing on the part of the Right to articulate 
evangelicalism as a conservative political platform (Diamond 1989). Thus, 
it is important to consider how these religious and political alignments can 
be rearticulated to serve more progressive ends. In order to do so, it is im- 
portant to look at fault lines within evangelical discourse that might pro- 
vide opportunities for political interventions and grassroots organizing. 

After the 2004 elections, Michael Moore felt the need to issue a com- 
muniqué to progressives entitled “Seventeen Reasons Not to Slit Your 
Wrists” (2004). After all, many progressives felt that the Left had done all 
it could to organize against Bush but lost anyway. I believe that the Left 
has done relatively little to change the political status quo in recent years. 
If we commit ourselves to grassroots organizing without sabotaging our- 
selves by clinging to outdated notions about who are our friends and who 
are our adversaries, we can build a truly progressive movement that goes 
beyond voting for the lesser of two evils. We can trace much of the ascent 
of the Christian Right to the overwhelming defeat of Barry Goldwater in 
the 1964 presidential election. Instead of despairing over the defeat, the 
Right took the opportunity to develop a mass movement, which we are 
now seeing the fruits of after four decades of organizing. Progressives can 
take this historic moment to either wallow in depression or build new 
coalitions that will transform our world. 
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Introduction 


Why Rearticulation Matters 


My experience with Native activism as well as my findings from the re- 
search for this project suggest that not only is it possible to mobilize 
groups across “Left versus Right” divides but in fact these groups are 
mobilized on a frequent basis, particularly by Native activists. Because 
many Native communities are situated in conservative, white-dominated 
areas of the country, Native peoples have not always had the luxury to 
work in coalition with “progressive” sectors of society and have often had 
to find creative ways to work with conservative, even explicitly anti-Indian 
individuals and communities. In some cases, these coalitions have led to 
tremendous victories, allowing Native activist organizations with rela- 
tively small numbers of members and few financial resources to defeat the 
policies of multinational corporations. The political framework behind 
these successes is Native peoples’ strategy of rearticulation. Rather than 
assuming who their political friends and enemies are, they have been able 
to rearticulate political alliances, thus transforming political allegiances to 
build movements for social change. 

One struggle I was involved in revolved around the spearfishing contro- 
versies in northern Wisconsin in the late 1980s and early 1990s.' In 1989, 
the federal courts recognized the right of the Chippewa Indians to spear- 
fish in ceded territory. A number of anti-Indian hate groups were soon 
formed such as Stop Treaty Abuse (STA) and Protect America’s Rights 
and Resources (PARR). When the Chippewa attempted to spearfish, these 
groups would mobilize white people to flock to the boat landings and 
physically and verbally harass them. They would shoot at the Chippewa, 


1 For fuller accounts of this struggle, see Gedicks 1993; Grossman 2002; J. Smith 
1996; Valaskakis 2005; and Whaley and Bresette 1994. 
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attempt to overturn their boats, and carry signs with racial slurs such as 
“Save a Fish, Spear a Pregnant Squaw.” In order to deescalate the violence, 
Walt Bresette and others organized the non-violent witness program, 
which mobilized allies to stay at the boat landings with the Chippewa. 
These groups did not engage in acts of confrontation or violence, but their 
mere presence in large numbers helped deescalate the violence and create 
a safe environment for the spearfishers (Whaley and Bresette 1994). 

The brilliance behind this program was the manner in which Bresette 
reconceptualized the struggle. In the beginning, it was easy to see the mobs 
of white sportfishers as the enemy. However, Bresette argued that Native 
peoples and their allies needed to look at this conflict in a broader context. 
During that time, it had recently became profitable for mining corpora- 
tions to begin mining for natural resources in that area. However, the first 
attempts to begin mining were derailed by united Indian and non-Indian 
opposition. The courts’ recognition of the Chippewa’s right to hunt, fish, 
and gather posed an additional threat to these companies because if min- 
ing operations so degraded the environment that the Chippewa could not 
hunt, fish, and gather, then they were in a position to argue that such 
operations would be a violation of their treaty rights. Consequently, ar- 
gued Bresette, it was entirely possible that these mining companies were 
funding the hate groups. The problem was not the sportfishers, who had 
every bit as much to lose if the mining companies destroyed their tourist 
economies. Rather, it was probably the mining companies that were pro- 
moting disunity in northern Wisconsin so there would be less political 
opposition to their operations. 

As a result of this theory, nonviolent witnesses were instructed to con- 
duct themselves in such a way that would help defuse the violence but 
would not create such hostility among the sportfishers that it would be- 
come impossible to build alliances with them in the future. The people 
who yell at us today, we were told, could be our future allies. 

As it happened, Exxon and Rio Algom began the process of opening a 
sulfite mine in northern Wisconsin. The Midwest Treaty Network imme- 
diately began an educational campaign that reached over one thousand 
white residents of northern Wisconsin and informed them of the impor- 
tance of siding with the Chippewa to stop Exxon. They and other organi- 
zations were so successful in mobilizing support among white people to 
stop mining in Wisconsin that the state’s governor at the time, Tommy 
Thompson, who favored it, was compelled to sign a mining moratorium 
in 1997. Exxon withdrew from northern Wisconsin in 1998. Of course, 
racial conflict has not ended there. Nor have the threats posed by mining 
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companies. Still, this effort was a very significant success in which the 
alliance building of a relatively small number of Native rights’ groups was 
able to stop Exxon—a success not many groups can claim. 

This success is not an isolated incident. Pamela Kingfisher, one of the 
interviewees, talks about how her organization, Native Americans for a 
Clean Environment (NACE), an even smaller organization, was able to 
force Kerr-McGee to close its nuclear conversion facility in Oklahoma 
and in fact to cease its operations in the United States altogether. Kerr 
McGee was Karen Silkwood’s employer when she died under suspicious 
circumstances after making public Kerr McGee’s lack of regard for the 
safety of its workers due to nuclear contamination. 

Kingfisher became involved in this struggle while working for Indian 
Health Services. She noticed that many people coming in with cases of 
cancer were living near Gore, Oklahoma, where Kerr McGee was located. 
Consequently, she joined NACE on a volunteer basis. She describes how 
the key to her successful organizing was to demystify the nuclear process 
to community members, who became concerned about accidents occur- 
ring at the plant. “I guess I’ve just always been crazy enough to speak my 
heart and not be worried about looking stupid or mispronouncing a big 
word or standing up in a room full of suits and not having the alphabet 
behind my name that gave me the authority to come and say those things,” 
she says. She also explains how their successful campaign relied on a 
number of strategies. On the legal front, they filed a number of lawsuits, 
the first of which stopped Kerr McGee from doing deep-well injections of 
their radioactive waste. In addition, their media strategy was successful in 
garnering support because their framing device was to argue that this was 
a human rights issue rather than a Native rights issue. This strategy of 
recentering and reframing is central to Native organizing; Native orga- 
nizers frequently reframe and recenter issues so that non-Natives will 
understand that they impact not only Native peoples but all communities. 
Kingfisher describes how they focused on Kerr McGee’s exploitation of its 
workers rather than the exploitation and contamination of Native lands. 


[Kerr McGee] had a big break in a water line and had to dig up a big piece, 
and they hired contract workers to come in. And they put them in down in 
this water, and it was all mucky and they had to work on these pipes. Lance 
[Hughes, a member of NACE] was there with the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, and they were doing a tour because of our lawsuit. They had to 
invite us to everything they did. They were walking through. They were 
looking at these contract workers in the pit. And the water was real yellow, 
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and one of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission guys said, “Why is that 
water so yellow?” And one of the plant workers said, “Oh, somebody must 
have pissed in it.” And they laughed, and the workers are down there laugh- 
ing. Later we found out that those men were all contaminated with ura- 
nium. It was yellow because of the uranium in it.... They got their sores in 
their mouths, and they had sores on their legs. They never told those con- 
tract workers what they were putting them into or that it was dangerous. So 
when we discovered that, we would just break these stories that were hu- 
man stories. They weren’t about Indians; they were about human beings. 
About people and about communities and about the animals. When we 
talked about the fish, that affected a lot of people. A lot of people there 
fished and ate that fish. And they understood what we [were] saying. We 
didn’t have it just be Native; it was about everybody. This is an environmen- 


tal issue, and we just attacked those issues. 


Framing the issue as a human rights issue was particularly effective when 
NACE Videotaped Kerr McGee spilling nuclear waste along highways 
when transporting it in their trucks so the company would not have to pay 
a fee for disposal. It also discovered that Kerr McGee was turning the 
nuclear waste into a fertilizer called raffinate. Kerr McGee bought cows 
that were fed on this radioactive fertilizer on lands it operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Monsanto corporation. The beef and dairy products from 
these cows were sold at a popular ice cream franchise, Brahms. At first, it 
was not clear how dangerous this raffinate was because the company did 
not spray the outside grounds visible to the public. However, NACE was 
able to sneak into the grounds and document the level of contamination 
suffered by the cows. By publicizing this issue, its members were able to 
demonstrate how Kerr McGee’s policies impacted not only Native peoples 
but anyone who might eat the beef or dairy products of cows that were fed 
raffinate. They also built alliances with white farmers, not always great 
allies of Native communities, who were subject to greater restrictions on 
how many cows in their herds could be allowed to die before their opera- 
tions were closed down. 


[Kerr McGee] had bought cows and put them on ten thousand acres with 
Monsanto Corporation, and they tried to turn their waste out of these 
sludge ponds into a fertilizer called raffinate. And they'd buy cows and put 
them on the land, and they were selling the cows to Brahms. And we pro- 
tested Brahms and said they were selling contaminated cows, and we got 
them to stop buying the cows. When the Navajos had a severe winter and 
were losing all their sheep and cattle, Kerr McGee sent truckloads of hay out 
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there. And we called the Navajos and said don’t you dare feed that hay to 
your sheep. It’s from this contaminated land where Monsanto Corporation 
and Kerr McGee Corporation have sprayed what they called raffinate. 

And on the outside, [Kerr McGee] wouldn't spray [raffinate], so it’d be all 
green and happy. On the inside, everything was yellow and brown and dead. 
And one day we took video cameras and we went into the center, and 
we found their dead cow pits because the farmers started telling us every 
three/four months, all these trucks in the middle of the night would come in 
and unload cattle. What are they doing with all those cows? So we started 
poking around, and we found these dead cow pits with all these bones 
floating in these pits where they would dispose of all the cows once they died 
because they had ruined all this grass. Parrots that died off-site, anything 
that got sprayed, died, and we started interviewing all the neighbors and 
farmers. And the farmers stopped the raffinate trucks in the middle of the 
night with guns. They didn’t talk to us. They didn’t let anybody know. They 
just got out there, got their guns and stopped them. I can go on and on and 
on. The stories were incredible. The things they did and how we figured 
it out and tried to combat them. And then we’d get it in the news. They 
put that videotape of the dead cow pits on Channel 8. Our phone didn’t 
stop for a week. Those farmers were so upset because they’re regulated on 
how many cattle they can lose in their herd before they're shut down, and 
they were mad because they couldn’t have gotten away with that, but Kerr 
McGee did. 


The approach of attacking the issues, not people, enabled NACE mem- 
bers to address the suspicions of community members that they might be 
“outsiders” and also to build coalitions even with the workers in the plant 
who might otherwise oppose them. The key to carving out successful 
coalitions with unlikely allies, according to Kingfisher, was framing this 
struggle as a human rights and environmental issue rather than a Native 
rights issue. They publicized the extent to which Kerr McGee’s operations 
threatened the well-being of people across the country. For example, they 
were able to get support from white farmers who might not otherwise 
support Native struggles. However, NACE eventually shifted its strategy to 
one of attacking the corporate leaders of Kerr McGee rather than the 
workers. This strategy was informed by collaborative efforts with Lois 
Gibbs, who became famous for organizing against the Love Canal con- 
tamination in 1978. According to Kingfisher, 


We didn’t attack people, but we attacked those issues. But then I started 
working with Lois Gibbs, and she was the first woman who organized at 
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Love Canal, twenty, thirty years ago, and Hooker Chemical Company had 
completely contaminated their community. They had chemicals leaking 
into their basements, scumming up the walls, and her kids got sick. And we 
started working with Lois, and she said, you make it personal. They’re killing 
our children. You name their names. And we did. We took them on. And it 
really became a big piece of our strategy. And we talked on radio stations in 
their hometowns. And we wrote to their churches, and we wrote in their 
home. Because they come to our hometowns and contaminate us, and they 
don’t live there. They go home to wherever they are with their nice homes. 
And nobody knows what they’re doing. We wrote to the Rotary Club. We 
wrote the Lion’s Club, and we named their names. We made it personal. 
You're killing us, and it’s you who are killing us, and made it very personal. 

And we thought, well, we’ve got media, we’ve got legal, we’re organizing 
in the communities with our monthly meetings the last three years every 
month we were down with cookies and coffee and inviting the workers, the 
president of the plant would come. One night a woman sat down beside him 
and his wife, and she was right beside him on a picnic bench and turns to 
him and says, “Do you believe in God? How can you do this to our people if 
you believe in God?” He was sooo shamed; they never came back to another 
meeting. It was just a simple question, but it made him embarrassed, and all 
his workers against the wall were kind of looking at it. The community 
people there. ... We never said, don’t you come here. We always invited 
them. We sent him a flyer every time we had an event. We never protested 
the plant. 


In addition, another successful media strategy that personalized the 
issue involved Kingfisher’s attempt to have the head of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) arrested for child abuse. One woman who was a 
wife of a worker at Kerr McGee became ill while pregnant. The doctors 
conducted tests and concluded she was doing drugs and threatened to 
have her arrested. Eventually it was discovered that her sickness was the 
result of her visiting her husband while he was hauling raffinate for Kerr 
McGee. Kingfisher concluded that if this woman could be charged with 
child abuse why not also accuse those responsible for the contamination 
of child abuse? 


[I went] down to the local health department and file a child abuse charge 
because I know you could go there and file child abuse charges. And I took a 
film crew—they came from Europe, and they were filming us for two weeks. 
The lady [at the health department] said, now you know, there’s nothing I 
can do. And I said, I know it. I don’t care. I just want this piece of paper to go 
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to Oklahoma City. I want Bill Reilly's name on it of the EPA, the head of the 
EPA, and I want to charge him with child abuse. I want this baby’s name on 
there as the child they abused. I made it very specific. And, of course, 
nothing ever happened. But I got a lot of news out of it. We did news articles 
in the newspapers, that there was a baby born that had been affected by 
what they did. And that we cared enough to call them child abusers. Because 
they were going to charge that mother with child abuse. And it wasn’t that 
mother’s fault; it was that company’s fault, and it was the Epa’s fault for 
letting it happen. 


As a result of these kinds of strategies of rearticulation, Kingfisher 
notes, the community eventually supported their fight, contributing to 
their victory over Kerr McGee. On November 21, 1992, the company an- 
nounced the decommissioning of the plant in June 1993. Says Kingfisher: 


We did a lot good and bad, but eventually we won. And when we won, we 
didn’t celebrate it as a big win because we didn’t want to rub it anybody’s 
faces. ... We were having a meeting that evening in the community, and 
about 8:30 a guy came running in. They said, they've shut the plant down. 
They fired everybody. It’s over. And [workers from Kerr McGee] walked in 
and said, we’re all fired. It’s over. No warning. And then they [the workers] 
woke up and realized, you guys are right. They’re not our friends. They’re 
not going to take care of us and our families. We don’t have health care now. 
We have nothing. Everything changed. Suddenly we were heroes because 
we had been speaking the truth all these years. 

We also got a whole bunch of workers calling us and saying . . . “Here’s 
what they didn’t tell you after they killed Karen Silkwood. They moved all 
those big heavy pieces of equipment that were contaminated at the plant she 
worked at, and they buried them in Gore, Oklahoma, at the site and never 
told anybody.” So they just came out with all kinds of things. So we didn’t go 
have a party. We didn’t celebrate. We just put our head down, and just let 
the community recover from the shock. . . . Three years after the final 
shutdown, Kerr McGee sold all of its nuclear holdings in the United States 
and left town. To run Kerr McGee off, which I know that’s what we did, I’m 
so proud of that. We hit them where the money counts, and that was key. 


As Alex Ewen, an activist with the Solidarity Foundation in New York 
who was involved in the campaign to stop the James Bay Dam in Canada, 
says of this kind of political strategy, “When you have an ‘us versus them’ 
attitude, you unite them against you” (1996). Native peoples have, by ne- 
cessity, used a politics of rearticulation to break this united front of “them” 
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against Native peoples, and hence a politics of rearticulation emerges 
organically from Native struggle. Other organizing struggles stand to ben- 
efit from considering how such strategies might be helpful in rearticulat- 
ing political formulations against seemingly intractable “Left versus Right” 
or “liberal versus conservative” divides. In the concluding chapters, I ex- 
plore in greater detail the ethics and other considerations involved in 
formulating alliances with unlikely allies. But first I begin with a discussion 
of sites within Christian Right organizing that are helpful starting points 
for thinking about where possible unlikely alliances could and do occur. 
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Set the Prisoners Free 


The Christian Right and the Prison Industrial Complex 


The history of the prison reveals that this institution which has emerged as the 
dominant mode of punishment has been unable to solve the problem of crime, 
but rather has become a site for violence, assaults on human rights, and the 
perpetuation of racism.... 

Ironically, forms of punishment designed to minimize crime—and espe- 
cially their manifestations—themselves promote and perpetuate violence. 


The whole system of punishment today is geared toward taking away people’s 
dignity, putting them in an institution, and locking them up in a cage. Prisons 
are overcrowded, understaffed, dirty places. Eighty percent of American pris- 
ons are barbaric—not just brutal, but barbaric. ... Prison as a punishment is a 
failure. 

Mandatory sentences and longer sentences are counterproductive. ... the 
tougher the laws, I’m convinced, the more lawless and violent we will become. 

As for public safety, it can hardly be said that prisons contribute to pub- 
lic safety. . . . Prisons obviously are not deterring criminal conduct. The 
evidence is overwhelming that the more people we put in prison, the more 
crime we have. All prisons do is warehouse human beings and at exorbitant 
cost. 


The first set of quotations comes from an essay by Angela Davis (n.d., 2, 
34), a radical prison abolitionist. One might guess that the second quota- 
tion comes from a similar source. In fact, it comes from Charles Colson 


(1983), a prominent Christian Right activist and the founder of Prison 


Fellowship (Fager 1982, 23; Forbes 1982, 34). Colson, formerly an attorney 
with the Nixon administration, served time in prison for his role in the 
Watergate break-in. Colson recounts in his autobiography, Life Sentence, 
the vow he made to his fellow prisoners on his release: “I’ll never forget this 
stinking place or you guys” (1979, 24). Colson is immediately challenged by 
one prisoner, Archie, who replies, “I’ve seen you big shots come and go. 
They all say the same thing. Then they get out and forget us fast” (24). But 
Colson’s vow begins his involvement in prison reform and ministry, 
culminating in the formation of Prison Fellowship (Moreland 1982). 
Prison Fellowship started with a staff of six, but by 1998 it had programs in 
over eighty countries, a volunteer base of over eight hundred thousand, 
and a budget of over thirty-eight million dollars (Prison Fellowship 1998a). 
Its associated ministries include Justice Fellowship, which lobbies for 
prison reform; Neighbors Who Care, which provides assistance to victims 
of crime; and Angel Tree, which provides assistance to families of pris- 
oners during the Christmas holidays. It also publishes a newspaper specifi- 
cally for prisoners, Inside Journal. Prison Fellowship began Operation 
Starting Line, a coalition of thirteen ministries, including Promise Keep- 
ers, Campus Crusade for Christ, the American Bible Society, and the 
National Black Evangelical Association, whose goal it is to bring the Gos- 
pel to all U.S. prisoners over a three-year period (Christianity Today 
1999a). In 2000, Prison Fellowship began to experience a budget crisis and 
was forced to close twenty offices and eliminate one hundred positions 
(Veenker 2000). By 2001, it had absorbed Justice Fellowship (Zoba 2001, 
30). Still, over fifteen thousand inmates attend Prison Fellowship Bible 
studies, twenty-seven prisoners are connected to pen pals, and fifty thou- 
sand men and women enter prisons as Prison Fellowship volunteers. 

The political positions often articulated within the site of evangelical 
prison organizing are positions not commonly associated with the Right. 
For instance, among the many platforms implicitly or explicitly supported 
by Prison and Justice Fellowship and other evangelical prison advocates are 
decarceration for drug offenders (Bruce 1997a; Colson 1977, 17; Colson 
1980a, 52), minimum wage compensation for prison labor (Lawton 1988, 
38), decarceration of all nonviolent offenders (“The first thing we have to 
do with prisons today is to get the nonviolent people out”) (Forbes 1982, 33; 
Smarto 1993, 46), prison construction moratoriums (Colson 1985, 29; Jus- 
tice Fellowship 2000; Mill 1999; Van Ness 1985), eradication of “zero toler- 
ance” policies in public schools (Nolan 2004k), eradication of mandatory 


1 For a more extended biography, see (Veenker 2000). 
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minimum sentencing and three-strikes legislation,” decarceration of the 
mentally ill (Nolan 2004m), suffrage for convicted felons (Colson 1985, 34), 
expansion of community sentencing programs (Colson 1985, 29; Pulliam 
1987; Van Ness 1985), and even prison abolition (Griffith 1993). In fact, 
Colson argues that 50 percent of people in prison today should be released 
immediately (Fager 1982, 23). While those involved in Justice Fellowship 
and Prison Fellowship are divided on their opinions on the death penalty, 
many are strongly opposed to it. As an organization, Justice Fellowship 
seemed to generally support the decision of Governor George Ryan of 
Illinois to commute the death penalty for all those on death row and estab- 
lish a moratorium on the death penalty (Nolan 2003g). In addition, the 
DNA tests that led to the reversal of a number of death penalty convictions 
in the early 2000s seems to have tilted Justice Fellowship’s position to a 
more explicit antideath penalty stance (Nolan 2003h). Pat Nolan (former 
Justice Fellowship president, current Justice Fellowship vice president) fur- 
ther critiqued the prosecutors of the D.C. Sniper case for aggressively pur- 
suing the death penalty at the expense of victim concerns (Nolan 20036). 

Consequently, evangelical prison organizing is a helpful case study 
through which to investigate the possibilities of rearticulating the Chris- 
tian Right to serve more radical political projects. While this chapter 
looks at evangelical prison organizing in general, it focuses on Charles 
Colson and Prison/Justice Fellowship since Colson is the most prominent 
figure in this field. 

In an interview with Eternity, a now defunct neo-evangelical magazine, 
Colson discussed the seeming incompatibility between his more radical 
stance on prisons and the law and order sentiments of his conservative 
evangelical constituency, stating, “At first blush our position is one that 
would sound pretty radical to most conservative Christians. But then 
when you begin to examine it, it’s not as radical as they think; at least, it’s 
not another liberal reform movement that historically conservative Chris- 
tians would turn away from. First of all, our whole appeal is based on the 
Bible. We say to conservative Christians, look, in the Bible prison is not 
used as punishment for crime” (Fager 1982, 23). Ironically, according to 
Colson, the same Bible that undergirds conservative positions on a variety 
of social and political issues—from abortion to multicultural education— 
also dictates a “pretty radical” position on the issue of prisons and incar- 
ceration (1988,1993). 


? Bruce 1997a; Forbes 1982, 33; Justice Fellowship 2002; Nolan 2003a; Nolan 
20041; Nolan 2004n; Nolan 2006a. 
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The theories produced by Native women provide a helpful starting 
point to begin our investigation. First, in assessing one’s apparent political 
enemy, one must investigate the “logics” of the opposition.? In doing so, 
one generally finds that this opposition comes not only from a retrenched 
position in support of patriarchy and white supremacy but also from 
material concerns, some of which Native peoples also might have. It is 
then possible to “reframe” the issue that speaks to the logics of the opposi- 
tion. However, at all points of this process, it is critical to engage the 
dangers of coalitions, and assess to what extent we can be co-opted into 
logics we do not necessarily support. To investigate how communities 
grounded in a “biblical worldview” can rearticulate their political posi- 
tions into more progressive politics, it is then necessary to engage the 
logics of these biblically based political articulations. Such an investiga- 
tion will allow us to see how positions can be rearticulated but also the 
dangers involved in coalescing with these communities. To continue this 
investigation, I begin with the politics of the evangelical Bible itself. 


THE BIBLE AND EVANGELICAL POLITICAL ACTIVISM 


As the literary scholar Katherine Boone notes in The Bible Tells Them So 
(1989), evangelicalism claims to be a discourse unaffected by social reali- 
ties. That is, evangelicals claim to speak only biblical truth, the inerrant 
word of God; biblical texts are thought to exist outside the boundaries of 
other social discourses. Consequently, political and social positions artic- 
ulated from a biblical basis are considered ahistorical and unchanging. As 
David Barton, an evangelical revisionist historian, states, “The Bible has 
been transcendent across generations and cultures, and its guidance has 
remained timeless” (1994, 5). Boone analyzes how major fundamentalist 
commentators have been able to disguise their political interests from 
others (and even from themselves) by claiming that they are simply pro- 
pounding biblical truth: “I am simply a servant of the text. You may think 
you are disputing me... but you are really disputing God, whose Word I 
faithfully and humbly expound” (Boone 1989, 70).* This understanding of 


3 This framework has been articulated by Dian Million (Athabascan) of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

* Boone subsumes evangelicals under the term fundamentalist. See also James 
Barr, who notes that fundamentalism sees no inconsistency between arguing that 
there is one “plain meaning” of Scripture while at the same time entertaining multi- 
ple interpretations of it (1977, 52). 
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evangelical political discourse, which is held not only by evangelicals but 
by nonevangelicals as well (Ponticelli 1993), is evident in a recent cartoon 
version of a U.S. map, circulated on the Web, in which all the states that 
voted for George W. Bush in 2004 are marked “Jesus Land.” The assump- 
tion is that any constituency that follows Jesus will also vote Republican. 

Although evangelical political discourse is taken to be transcendental, it 
has in fact been anything but static. Not only have evangelical political 
positions shifted historically on a variety of issues, from abortion to race 
and gender relations to the citizen’s relationship to the state, but the same 
“transcendental” Bible has been used by evangelicals to justify competing 
political positions within the same historical period. Contestation over 
what the Bible has to say about crime, punishment, and incarceration is a 
case in point. I look at the various factors that play into the contested 
discourse on prisons. 

An examination of evangelical discourse on crime and punishment has 
implications for how we analyze evangelical Christians as political actors. 
Many scholars of social movements have noted the political tenuousness 
of oppressed communities, which often lack the stability to act as collec- 
tive agents for progressive social change. While progressive theorists and 
activists comment on the unstable nature of leftist political alliances, they 
often attribute a stable and unitary character to their opponents on the 
religious Right. For instance, Jacqui Alexander and Chandra Mohanty 
argue that fundamentalist movements are linked “to the failure of both 
capitalism and community to provide for people’s material, spiritual, and 
emotional needs .. . [and to] the failure of the nationalist and socialist 
movements to bring about liberation from oppression. Fundamentalist 
movements are deeply heteropatriarchal in suggesting the control and 
regulation of women’s sexuality as the panacea for all these failures” (1997, 
xxv). Similarly, Manuel Castells, quoting Martin Marty, argues, “Funda- 
mentalists are always reactive, reactionary. . . . It is impossible for funda- 
mentalists to argue or settle anything with people who do not share their 
commitment to an authority” (Castells 1997, 13). 

While these analyses are important and will be explored later, scholars 
do not often investigate possible areas of resistance within fundamentalist 
movements. Following Gramsci, Hall notes that there is no necessary 
relationship between ruling classes and ruling ideas; rather, this relation- 
ship is the result of an articulation of a particular political platform by 
a particular class or community (1996b, 44). He further argues that this 
relationhship is never stable, writing, “Hegemony cannot be taken for 
granted—either by the state or the dominant classes. . . . The current use 
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of the term, to suggest the unending and unproblematic exercise of class 
power by every ruling class, and its opposite—the permanent and finished 
incorporation of the subordinate class—is quite false to Gramsci’s usage” 
(1976, 40).5 

By extension, hegemonic power structures within fundamentalist con- 
texts are never guaranteed either. Religious meanings and their signifi- 
cance for political and economic structures are constantly changing, de- 
spite the fact that fundamentalist discourse sees itself as anchored to 
the unchanging truth. The evolving fundamentalist position on race and 
slavery is just one case in point. Generally speaking, white evangelicals 
strongly supported race segregation in the 1950s and 1960s, or at least 
did not organize against it, but now they advocate the politics of “race 
reconciliation.” 

If we look at culture as “the signifying system through which nec- 
essarily (though among other means) a social order is communicated, 
reproduced, experienced, and explored” (Williams 1991,13), then the slip- 
pages in the reproduction of culture provide possible sites for transform- 
ing that social order. As Nancy Ammerman states, while fundamentalist 
cultures may represent themselves as closed systems based on obedience 
to models of hierarchical authority, “the opportunities for failure are le- 
gion” (1993, 185). 

Sara Diamond, a scholar of the Christian Right, has critiqued the ten- 
dency of the Left to caricature the Christian Right as a unified right-wing 
conspiracy rather than to conceptualize it as an often fragmented mass 
movement. “The distortions inherent in the radical-extremist labeling 
effort,’ she writes, “blunted public awareness of how and why the Chris- 
tian Right’s millions of constituents became indispensable to the Republi- 
can Party. Instead some critics of the Christian Right promoted a view of 
conspiracies by small right-wing cliques to stage manage what was truly a 
mass movement” (1995, 6).° Nevertheless, she suggests that conservative 


5 Dick Hebdige further argues, “Hegemonic power, precisely because it requires 
the consent of the dominated majority, can never be permanently exercised by the 
same alliance of ‘class fractions’” (1979, 16). See also Sassoon 1982, 107. 

6 For a similar analysis, see Jan Nederveen Pieterse’s analysis of the Christian Right 
as an example of “Gramscism on the Right” rather than one of simple political 
manipulation by power elites (1992). Amy Ansell similarly uses a cultural studies 
approach to argue that “the political project of the New Right is interesting precisely 
because it has attempted to translate the neo-liberal economic project into a popu- 
list moralism and common sense” (1997, 17-18). For an example of the overly 
simplistic analysis of the Christian Right, see Janet Jacobs’s description of Charis- 
matic Christianity as a “cult” (1984). 
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evangelicalism and the Christian Right can be distinguished by a “consis- 
tent set of principles” (6)—particularly, “to be right-wing means to sup- 
port the state in its capacity as enforcer of order and to oppose the state as 
distributor of wealth and power downward and more equitably in society” 
(9). If her definition is accurate, how do we make sense of Colson’s efforts 
to take power away from the state in the arena of law and order? While she 
notes that the Christian Right is a mass and nonunitary movement, she 
still assumes a unitary conservative thrust to Christian Right politics.” She 
fails to theorize the resistances to right-wing political stances that exist 
within conservative Christian discourse. 

This chapter demonstrates, using conservative Christian discourse on 
crime and punishment as an example, that not only are the Christian 
Right and conservative evangelicalism not monolithic but that their very 
own doctrines, while undergirding conservative political positions in 
some sectors, call these positions into question in other sectors. In par- 
ticular, I focus on the work of Charles Colson and his associates involved 
in Prison Fellowship, as it is the most prominent evangelical organization 
working toward prison reform. I will show how Christian Right theologi- 
cal and political discourse contains the seeds of its own deconstruction. 
Contrary to the popular maxim, sometimes the master’s tools can disman- 
tle the master’s house. Or, to quote the African theologian Emmanuel 
Martey, “Unlike Audre Lorde, who might be wondering whether the mas- 
ter’s tools could indeed be used to dismantle the master’s house, African 
theologians are fully convinced that the gun, in efficient hands, could well 
kill its owner” (1994, 46). 

While this chapter analyzes evangelical discourse on prisons to demon- 
strate the political instability of conservative evangelicalism in general, I 
also discuss the implications of these political and theological contradic- 
tions within conservative evangelical discourse for mobilizing a “hege- 
monic bloc” against the prison industrial complex in particular. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


The varied and sometimes contradictory positions on prisons in evangeli- 
cal discourse relate to the contradictory positions on the ideal relationship 


7 Charles Hall’s study of the Christian Left versus the Christian Right further 
demonstrates that the political positions between these groups are not always 
sharply distinguishable (1997). 
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between Christians and the state. Christian Right organizing is under- 
girded by what the political scientist James Guth describes as a “civil 
gospel,’ which is a Christian Right rationale for political involvement: 
“This theology argues that the U.S. was founded as a Christian nation but 
has fallen from that status, and Christian citizens must take action to 
protect their own rights and restore the American constitutional system 
and buttress morality” (1996a, 160). 

In the civil gospel, the state acts as the hand of God. Evangelicals have 
written, for example, that “the Bible clearly teaches that we are to be 
submissive to government, and it doesn’t give any exceptions as to what 
kind of government” (Vernon 1991, 42) and “therefore, the State is the 
agent of God for justice” (Ellisen 1972, 102; Kamm 1972; McKenna 1973, 
26).8 Those who act as arms of the state are to be valorized (Doud 1991; 
Vincent 1987; Yamashita 1987). Strict adherence to the laws of the state is 
critical, for “government is ordained of God to enforce the law responsibly 
in order to keep sinful man from totally destroying himself” (Crabb 1976, 
69; Powers 1982, 37; Taylor 1974). Deviation from these laws must be 
severely punished. Hence, many sectors of conservative evangelicalism 
advocate a tough law-and-order approach to punishment. The Moral Ma- 
jority, for instance, was a strong advocate for the death penalty (Baker 
1988). The Family Research Council issued a 1994 policy paper advocating 
longer prison sentences for sex offenders, sentencing repeat offenders 
to life imprisonment without parole, and establishing a national registry 
for sex offenders (Maynard 1995a; Newman-Provost 1997, 39). According 
to Stanley Ellisen, “The Noahic promise of no more great judgment by 
water was given in conjunction with the command for society to preserve 
order, even to the point of capital punishment. The power of the state is 
grounded in this divine command” (1972, 29). As the United States is the 
“New Israel,’ principles of Mosaic law as interpreted by the Christian 
Right remain central to preserving the state; “eye for an eye, tooth for a 
tooth” is the guiding principle of crime and punishment (Charles 1995, 
435; Falwell 1982, 8; Maynard 1996a). 

Christian Reconstructionism, a strand of Christian Right thought, takes 
these principles quite literally, arguing that U.S. laws should directly adopt 
Mosaic laws, including the death penalty for homosexuals, adulterers, and 
feisty children. The eschatological premise of Reconstructionist thought 
holds that Christ will return when Christians have reshaped the world so 
that it is governed under God’s law as described in the Old Testament. 


8 The quotation source is listed first in all parenthetical citations. 
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Unlike mainstream evangelicalism, which often argues that the New Tes- 
tament supersedes the Old Testament covenant between God and God’s 
people, Reconstructionists hold that this covenanted relationship exists 
today. This relationship is not with Jewish people but with true Christians. 
Christian society, therefore, is judged by the extent to which it keeps God’s 
Old Testament laws (Sandlin 1997b, 2). While human action is necessary 
to bring about the coming of Christ, God’s providence ensures that Chris- 
tians will be successful. Reconstructionists do not support violent revolu- 
tion. Instead, they believe that through political activism and education 
citizens will eventually want to be governed under God's law (2). While the 
Reconstructionist movement is relatively small, it influences other sectors 
of conservative Christianity through the Coalition on Revival, a political 
coalition formed by Jay Grimstead to provide a theological rationale for 
evangelical involvement in contemporary politics (Frame 1989). 

It is important to note, however, that while the civil gospel seems to 
suggest an easy marriage between biblical inerrancy and conservative pol- 
itics this marriage is in fact a recent historical development. Until the rise 
of such organizations as the Moral Majority, conservative evangelicals 
and fundamentalists tended to be apolitical.» George Marsden notes that 
the rise in fundamentalism during the early 1900s was partly a reaction 
against the social gospel’s emphasis on social activism. While the social 
gospel attempted to reform the social structures of the day, fundamental- 
ism held that there was no hope that humans could change their inher- 
ently corrupt society. Fundamentalists believed that the only hope for 
“salvation” was on an individual rather than a societal level. In their view, 
“No longer was the goal to build a ‘perfect society; at best it was to restrain 
evil until the Lord returned” (Marsden 1980, 31; see also Wilcox 1987). 
The politicization of right-wing evangelical voters was engineered pri- 
marily by secular right activists, particularly Richard Viguerie and Paul 
Weyrich, who urged members of the clergy such as Jerry Falwell to found 
the Moral Majority in 1979 in order to help mobilize the previously apolit- 
ical conservative evangelical vote (Diamond 1989, 60; Guth 1996b, 15; 
Martin 1996; Oldfield 1996; Rosenberg 1984; Zwier 1982, 30—39). As the 
political scientist Michael Lienesch states, “At least at its inception, the 
New Christian Right, far from being a populist uprising, was an army 
organized from the top down by those New Right strategists who set 
much of the early agenda for their politically less sophisticated recruits” 


° Clyde Wilcox points out, however, that the new Christian Right has historical 
antecedents such as the Christian Anti-communist Crusade of the 1950s (1987). 
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(1993, 8). And as Clyde Wilcox and his colleagues in the Moral Majority 
demonstrate, premillennialists still have cognitive dissonance over politi- 
cal involvement, which again shows that the links between religious and 
political positions are not fixed (Wilcox, Linzey, and Jelen 1991). 

Despite the increased mobilization of the evangelical vote in favor of 
conservative causes, many conservative evangelicals remain suspicious 
of a marriage between conservative politics and conservative theology.’° 
Tim Stafford tells evangelical Christians to learn a lesson from Hitler and 
look out for right-wing demagogues who can play conservative Christians 
“like a fiddle” (1989, 19). Similarly, Rick McKinniss writes in “Let ‘Chris- 
tian America’ Rest in Peace,’ “It is time we recognize that communism 
may not be as great a threat to the American church as compromise with a 
nationalistic agenda. Attempts to save a ‘Christian America’ may well 
contribute to the church in this country losing its soul” (1986, 10). The 
Reconstructionist magazine Rutherford asserts, “It represented real ar- 
rogance when Pat Robertson named his political arm ‘The’ Christian 
Coalition, not a Christian Coalition. This arrogates to one group the claim 
of morality for all Christians” (Lynn 1996, 11). A U.S. Army chaplain wrote 
to Christianity Today, “I have served a tour in Iraq, and proudly wear the 
uniform of my beloved country. Yet I never felt comfortable participating 
in ‘Patriotic Sunday’ services around the Fourth of July. The mixing of the 


10 See Bock 2005; Briner 1996, 33; Bulletin Board 2001; “Christian as Citizen” 
1985; Evearitt 1993, 190; Mattingly 2001; Mouw 1991, 38; Mouw 2001; Nickell and 
Conrad 1996; Palau 1990; Sider 1996, 48-50; Skillen 1990, 53; Stackhouse 2005; 
Thielicke 1985; Whitehead 1994, 1996; and Woodbridge 1995. Billy Graham has also 
criticized Jerry Falwell, stating that “it would disturb me if there was a wedding 
between religious fundamentalists and the political right. The hard right has no 
interest in religion except to manipulate it” (1986, 27). When Tim LaHaye com- 
mented that conservative Christians had been “legislated out of the possibility of a 
spiritual revival” (“Leaders of the Christian Right Announce Their Next Step” 1985, 
65), he received a deluge of angry letters chastising him for excessively investing 
himself in the legislative process rather than trusting in God (Letters 1986). Chris- 
tianity Today critiqued the movement to publicly display the Ten Commandments, 
arguing that they are not relevant outside their religious context and that using a 
symbol outside of its context runs the risk of that symbol being tokenized in a way 
that can oppress other peoples (Christianity Today 2000c). It also ran an op-ed piece 
arguing that Christians should divorce themselves from military involvement (such 
as military chaplaincies) because the church then becomes complicit in supporting 
U.S. imperialism (Gorman 2000). 

Further, Wilcox, Jelen, and Linzey found in their study of the Moral Majority that 
the more doctrinally orthodox a member was the less likely it was that he or she 
would be politically active (1995). 
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symbols of God and country always remind me of the frightening photo- 
graphs of German clergy proudly displaying the swastika in their churches 
and rending the Nazi salute during the Third Reich” (Readers Write 2005, 
17). Christian Smith documents this ambivalent relationship between 
Christians and political activism in his study of evangelicals in the United 
States. 


The belief that America was once a Christian nation does not necessarily 
mean a commitment to making it a “Christian” nation today, whatever that 
might mean. Some evangelicals do make this connection explicitly. But 
many discuss America’s Christian heritage as a simple fact of history that 
they are not particularly interested in or optimistic about reclaiming. Fur- 
ther, some evangelicals think America never was a Christian nation; some 
think it still is; and others think it should not be a Christian nation, whether 
or not it was so in the past or is so now. It is a mistake, then, to presume that 
all talk of a “Christian nation” is a sure rhetorical indicator of the desire or 
intention to reestablish Christian domination of society, culture, and poli- 
tics. The reality is more complex than that. (2000, 36-37) 


Edward Dobson’s and Cal Thomas’s Blinded by Might (1999) sparked tre- 
mendous controversy in the Christian Right over the proper relationship 
between Christians and the political process (Associated Press 1999).1* 
Dobson and Thomas, both former leaders of the Moral Majority, assert 
that the religious Right has fundamentally failed in its objectives because 
conservative Christians should not be focusing their energies on the politi- 
cal process. Rather, their primary focus should be on religious conversion 
and cultural change. Legislative changes, they argue, accomplish little ifthe 
public at large does not support these changes. They further contest the 


" Christianity Today ran an issue that focused on the evangelical response to this 
book, with several siding with Dobson and Thomas (Eberly 1999; Shelley 1999; 
Thomas 1999a) while James Dobson, Ralph Reed, and Jerry Falwell did not (Dobson 
1999; Falwell 1999; Reed 1999). Charles Colson weighed in with a moderate perspec- 
tive. He called on Christians to continue their involvement but urged them to 
distinguish between church involvement in political issues and individual believer 
involvement. The church should speak to “moral issues” but resist being “seduced by 
political power” (1999, 59). World also held a forum to discuss the book (“Blinded By 
Might?” 1999; M. Olasky 1999b). In response to the various Christian Right re- 
sponses, Dobson and Thomas specified that Christian individuals, but not churches, 
should be involved in the political process. For instance, churches should not be 
passing out voter’s guides and Christians should not affix the name of Jesus to 
any lobbying group for “Jesus is not white, middle class, Republican or American” 
(“Blinded By Might?” 1999, 24). 
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notion that the United States is a Christian nation and argue that Chris- 
tians should not strive to make the U.S. government more “Christian” 
because this goal leads to religious intolerance (1999). Even Paul Weyrich, 
a central architect of the rise of the Christian Right, wrote a letter to 
supporters saying that evangelicals should give up on the Right and sepa- 
rate themselves from a hostile culture: “I know that what we have been 
doing for 30 years hasn’t worked, that while we have been fighting and 
winning in politics, our culture has decayed into something approaching 
barbarism. We need to take another tack, find a different strategy” (1999). 
It is ironic that, while progressives despair of the growing prominence of 
the Christian Right on the political landscape, significant sectors of the 
Christian Right despair over their own excessive involvement in politics 
and are calling for a retreat. 

Of the many scholarly contributions to the debate over the relative 
success of the movement, Sara Diamond’s analysis of the political impact 
of the Christian Right seems the most compelling. Without overstating the 
Christian Right’s legislative victories, she argues that it is an enduring mass 
movement despite the setbacks and failures it has experienced. The reason 
for its endurance is that the movement is based on a solid infrastructure of 
churches, parachurch organizations, various forms of media, Christian 
businesses, and so on that sustain it even through difficult times. As 
Diamond notes, political success can take place in a broader arena than 
just the legislative front; success can be simply the power to “shift the 
terrain on which other societal forces must pursue their goals” (1998, 18). 
An example can be found in Dobson’s and Thomas’s Blinded by Might. 
They argue that Christians should retreat from political activism but 
should not retreat from “moral” activism, which includes the issue of 
abortion rights (1999, 181). The extent to which the Christian Right has 
succeeded in transforming abortion from a political to a “moral” issue for 
many Christians is indicative of their success in transforming “the com- 
mon sense” of evangelical Christians in the Gramscian sense of the term. 

The Christian Right’s ambivalent relationship with the state also affects 


12 Some have prematurely pronounced its complete demise (D’antonio 1989). 
Others argue that, while it still exerts some political power, the Christian Right has 
been relatively unsuccessful on the legislative front (Bruce 1988, 182-83; S. Bruce 
1998, 164-75; Himmelstein 1990, 126). By contrast, Jeffrey Haddan argues that the 
Christian Right seems “destined to become the single most powerful political force 
in the United States (1988, 19). Tom Smith contends that Christian fundamentalism, 
while it is an enduring phenomenon, has not grown in popularity in decades (1992). 
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conservative evangelical positions on prisons. Insofar as prisons are in- 
struments of the state, their legitimacy remains in question. One evangeli- 
cal chaplain, Jerry Singleton, states, “More laws and more people to en- 
force them isn’t the solution to our problems” (Singleton 1984, 3; see also 
Keiser 1997, 5).*3 Regarding the death penalty, Barry Hancock and Paul 
Sharp argue in Perspectives on Science and Christian Faith, “Perhaps we 
should consider not relinquishing the greatest portion of our socialness, 
with commensurate social bargaining, to political, judicial, and sectarian 
authorities who have a vested interest in usurping power, control, and 
death over others” (1994, 64). 

Colson shares a similar suspicion about the state: “I don’t trust our own 
government. ... Government . . . remains a corrupt and basically sinful 
institution” (Fager 1982, 22). He notes how fear of crime can increase state 
power at the expense of individual liberty. Before 9/11, he prophetically 
stated, “If people feel order is threatened . . . then people will gladly 
surrender their liberties to achieve peace and security” (Colson 2001c, 73). 
In explaining his opposition to the death penalty, he wrote, “I don’t want to 
give government that much power” (Colson 1983, 15). Although Colson’s 
position on capital punishment has changed several times over the years, 


13 Chandler Owens declares in Christianity Today, “Some legislators believe the 
solution to gang problems in the United States is more police officers, more prisons 
or longer incarceration periods for offenders. But those of us who know about life on 
the streets realize this is not the solution.” The solution, according to Owens, is the 
power of God (1998, 48). Bettye Lewis writes in the militant fundamentalist Chris- 
tian Conscience that the media hype over juvenile violence is basically a ruse on the 
part of the state to extend its control over youth (1998, 23). 

14 Colson reversed his position after interviewing the convicted killer John Wayne 
Gacy several years ago (Colson 2001b). He concluded that “Justice in God's eyes 
requires that the response to an offense (whether against God or humanity) be 
proportionate. . . . I now favor capital punishment, but only in extreme cases when 
no other punishment can satisfy the demands of justice [and] where there is no 
doubt about the offender’s guilt” (Sillars 1998, 15). Prison Fellowship and Justice 
Fellowship, however, have not taken stands supporting the death penalty. At the 
Justice Fellowship forum, participants became embroiled in a debate over whether 
or not Justice Fellowship should take a stance opposing the death penalty. Many 
individuals strongly opposed the death penalty, but, according to President Pat 
Nolan, the Justice Fellowship board had decided that this issue was so contentious 
that it did not feel it could take a position without losing much of its backing. The 
Justice Fellowship’s material on the death penalty is generally balanced but leans 
toward opposition. Also at this conference Justice Fellowship staffers mentioned 
that Colson had changed his mind several times on this issue and did not seem to be 
clear on his position at that point in time. 
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his suspicion of the government compels him and his associates, as well as 
many other evangelicals, to advocate many progressive positions regard- 
ing prisons under the rubric of “restorative justice” (Smedes 2002).'5 


RESTORATIVE JUSTICE AND EVANGELICAL 
PRISON ORGANIZING 


The basic principle of restorative justice (as compared to “retributive 
justice”) involves restoring both offenders and victims to society rather 
than simply punishing offenders. Prisons, while sometimes viewed as nec- 
essary for the small minority of “hardened criminals,’ are generally at odds 
with the principles of restorative justice. In his book Life Sentence, Col- 
son does not simply critique “inhumane” prisons; rather, he characterizes 
prisons as inherently inhumane. The inhumanity of prisons means that 
prisoners who are not dangerous offenders are more likely to come out 
dangerous. “The more people we put in prison, the more crime we have,’ 
he writes (2001c, 130). He is harshly critical of current drug policies, which 
he says “devastate human lives” (129). He describes how he was sued for 
slander for decrying conditions at the Fulton County Jail in Georgia. Many 
local residents, including the father of Martin Luther King Jr., took issue 
with him, arguing that it was a “good jail.” Colson replied, “I have yet to see 
a good jail. It is terrible to herd men together like cattle. If you treat men 
like animals they become animals” (1979, 189). Unlike even many liberal 
reformers, Colson and his supporters question the relationship between 
prisons and crime reduction. Mainstream discourse about prisons tends to 
presume that they are necessary to reduce crime. However, a number of 
studies have demonstrated that more prisons and police do not lead to 
lower crime rates (Currie 1998; Donziger 1996, 42, 162; S. Walker 1998).** 


15 The concept of restorative justice is not exclusive to evangelical Christianity but 
is used by a broad base of constituents from diverse political and religious back- 
grounds. Justice Fellowship distributes a brochure called “Restorative Justice: Be- 
yond Crime and Punishment,’ which explains its framework. 

16 The Rand Corporation found that California’s three-strikes legislation, which 
requires life sentences for three-time convicted felons, did not reduce the rate of 
“murders, rapes, and robberies that many people believe to be the law’s principal 
targets” (S. Walker 1998, 139). In fact, changes in crime rates often have more to do 
with fluctuations in employment rates than with increased police surveillance or 
incarceration rates (Box and Hale 1982; Colvin 1986; Jankovic 1977). Concludes 
Samuel Walker, “Because no clear link [exists] between incarceration and crime 
rates, and because gross incapacitation locks up many low-rate offenders at a great 
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The criminologist Elliott Currie finds that “the best face put on the impact 
of massive prison increases, in a study routinely used by prison supporters 
to prove that ‘prison works; shows that prison growth seems not to have 
‘worked’ at all for homicide or assault, [and] barely if at all for rape” (1998, 
59). Colson and other evangelical prison activists are clearly familiar with 
this research. Colson wrote, “I’m absolutely convinced that the principal 
cause of crime in America is the prison system itself” (1980a, 51; see also 
Colson and Van Ness 1989; Fager 1982; Heystek 1996, 6; McLean 1993, 21; 
Nolan 2005; Skillen 1993, 131; and Smarto 1993, 56). Justice Fellowship 
asserts, “Research has shown little correlation between crime rates and the 
number of people housed in a state’s prison” (1998). Daniel Van Ness, a 
former director of Justice Fellowship, contends that a study published by 
the Rand Corporation in 1986 found that offenders who were given prison 
sentences actually committed crimes faster and more often than similar 
offenders who were placed on probation (1987b, 9). He argues that as 
much as 80 percent of all people in prison should not be there (Colson 
1980a, 52; Colson 1985, 34). Charisma ran an opinion piece that argued 
that prisons do not work. It particularly critiqued maximum security pris- 
ons, which are “further away from correction than they are from the moon. 
It is a tragedy” (Aikman 2000). Faith Today (a Canadian neo-evangelical 
magazine) opined, “More and more people are being locked up, yet public 
fear and outrage over crime are still growing. Victims are not being healed, 
and the rates of recidivism prove offenders are not being changed” (Har- 
vey 2000, 36). At the 1999 Justice Fellowship Forum on Restorative Jus- 
tice, Van Ness similarly deconstructed the “fear of crime,’ noting that it 
is greatest in communities with the lowest crime rates.17 As Pat No- 
lan frames the issue, “It makes little sense to fill our prisons with people 
that we are not afraid of, but are merely angry at” (2003c). At this con- 
ference, speakers also addressed such topics as eradicating the death pen- 
alty, opposing mandatory minimum sentencing, decriminalizing drug use, 
addressing sentencing disparities between crack and cocaine use, and 
dismantling the “prison industrial complex” (DeCastro n.d.).1* Not all 
speakers favored each of these measures, but each was discussed and 


dollar cost to society, we conclude as follows: gross incapacitation is not an effective 
policy for reducing serious crime” (S. Walker 1998, 130). 

17 See also Harvey 2000; and Justice Fellowship 2000. 

18 An article calling for the decriminalization of drug use was also distributed at 
the conference, although many participants expressed disapproval of this position 
(Wink 1996). 
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debated seriously. In addition, while much of the literature on restorative 
justice does not question the categories of “violent” and “nonviolent” 
criminality, several speakers at the Justice Fellowship forum argued that 
the principles of restorative justice can be applied to so-called violent 
offenders. And Missiology published an article arguing that restorative 
justice should include support for reparations for communities impacted 
by unjust social policies (Petersen 2004). 

Ironically, the basis for these progressive positions is the Bible. Van 
Ness argues that the form of punishment favored by the Bible is restitu- 
tion. Biblical principles of punishment, as they would apply to contempo- 
rary society, dictate that drug offenders should be sent to treatment cen- 
ters run on Christian principles and those arrested for other offenses 
should be involved in restitution and community sentencing programs— 
programs that do not remove offenders from the community but allow 
them to remain free while they make restitution to their victims. Col- 
son takes a similar Bible-based position in denouncing prisons when he 
writes, “Prison is a relatively new invention, really only about 200 years old 
as a purpose of punishment. You'll find throughout the Bible that prisons 
are there for political reasons or for people awaiting trial, but not for 
punishment. Biblically, we are told to make restitution. . . . I believe in 
alternatives to incarceration for nonviolent offenders (1983, 14).” 

Colson similarly uses the Bible to denounce the death penalty, arguing 
that if Christians are going to use the Old Testament to justify the death 
penalty they must also advocate Old Testament prerequisites for admin- 
istering it—for example, that there must be two live witnesses to the 
crime. “There is not one jurisdiction in the United States today that meets 
the standard that God has set, he writes. “If we’re going to take God’s 
requirement that there be capital punishment, let’s also take his require- 
ment to be sure we've got the right guy” (1983, 16; see also Smarto 1993, 
56). Christianity Today ran an article arguing that incarceration is incom- 
patible with Christian values, declaring, “Prisons cannot stop crime. .. . 
There must be some alternatives—alternatives that are consistent with 
Christian values” (Jackson 1982, 34). Its basic argument is that restitu- 
tion rather than punishment should undergird the criminal justice system 
(Balswick 1989, 225). 

An article in United Evangelical Action (a now defunct National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals periodical) goes so far as to argue that punishment 
itself is contrary to biblical principles and attempts to disarticulate the 
relationship between crime and punishment. 
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It is next to impossible to call the dogma of punishment into question, and 
to get Christians to consider seriously the way of the gospel. . . . Not to 
punish is thought to condone crime. And since punishment means prison, 
so-called “Christian America” ends up the most imprisoning society, next to 
South Africa and the Soviet Union, in the “modern” world. 

Of course, we must take crime seriously. The trouble is, while we propose 
to take crime seriously, our way of punishing offenders through imprison- 


ment is counterproductive. (Jeschke 1982, 23) 


This article argues that prison may be necessary for very violent crimi- 
nals but 90 percent of criminal offenses should be addressed through 
community-based reconciliation and restitution programs (23). Ironi- 
cally, the same Bible that is used to support a strong law-and-order regime 
based on Mosaic law in some strands of the Christian Right is used in 
other strands to critique the criminal justice system, prisons, and the 
death penalty. 

In examining evangelical prison organizing as a possible site for rear- 
ticulating Christian Right politics, it is essential that we assess how this 
site is also imbricated in the politics of racism, heteropatriarchy, Christian 
imperialism, and political quietism. Examining these complicated forms 
of politics will demonstrate the manner in which evangelical prison orga- 
nizing can serve both politically reactionary and progressive ends. 


RACE 


Ann Stoler argues in Race and the Education of Desire (1997) that racism, 
far from being a reaction to crisis in which racial Others are scapegoated 
for social ills, is a permanent part of the social fabric. She writes that 
“racism is not an effect but a tactic in the internal fission of society into bi- 
nary opposition, a means of creating ‘biologized’ internal enemies, against 
whom society must defend itself” (59). She notes that it is the constant 
purification and elimination of racialized enemies within the state that 
ensures the growth of the national body: “Racism does not merely arise 
in moments of crisis, in sporadic cleansings. It is internal to the biopoliti- 
cal state, woven into the web of the social body, threaded through its 
fabric” (59). 

The notion that the welfare of the nation is under constant threat from 
internal enemies is integral to the Christian Right’s story of America. 
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America is tormented by a disease that threatens its covenant with God. 
Crime is an integral part of this story as it is the primary indicator of social 
disintegration. Regardless of whether or not crime rates are going up, the 
perception that crime rates are skyrocketing is central to the theological 
drama in which the United States is plummeting from God’s favor (“Cop- 
ing with Crime” 1975, 30; “Crime and Consequences” 1990, 8; Forbes 
1982; Hunt and Raysar 1988, 23). 

These internalized enemies remain racialized because the face of crime 
and social decay is colored. As I discuss in greater detail elsewhere, pov- 
erty, crime, and color are closely correlated in Christian Right rhetoric 
(A. Smith, forthcoming). Conservative articles on poverty, “illicit sex and 
drugs,’ urban unrest, and crime always locate these “vices” in, and identify 
them with, the communities of African Americans or people of color.*® 
For instance, in an article that depicts African Americans running amok 
and threatening the lives of the police for no apparent reason, World 
posits that community policing cannot work in the inner city (Maynard 
1993b, 13). Similarly, World dismisses activism opposing police brutality 
against people of color in its description of the torture of Abner Louima by 
police officers in New York, stating, “The case has been used by activists 
to stir up racial tensions in America’s most ethnically diverse city” (No 
Comment Zone 1999). 

At the same time that the rhetoric of the Christian Right conflates 
“poor” and “black,” it obscures the relationship between poverty and vio- 
lence, thereby suggesting that violence is the sad consequence of moral 
failure rather than a learned response to deprivation. It is only a short step 
to the conclusion that black people are by nature morally flawed: “I hear 
poverty this and poverty that. ... But many of those people were frequent 
offenders who would have been arrested anyway. . . . These were not the 
people out looking for jobs” (Maust 1989, 40). 

Christian Right ideologies trace the roots of poverty among people 
of color to their “welfare mentality” and a “mentality of . . . fatalism” 
(W. Stafford 2005) and ignore the effects of corporate downsizing and the 


1° See Bird 1989a; “Denominational Leaders Address Drug Crisis” 1990, 55; Frame 
1997, 70-73; Lupton 1989, 11; Maxwell 1991, 36; Nash 1996, 187; Sherman 1996, 
35-36; “Teen Sex” 1990; Wilson 1996, 55-62; and Wooding 1994, 24-30. Wooding, 
for instance, implies that no whites are involved in gang activity in Los Angeles. 
Passantino wrote an article that was part ofa larger collection published in Moody on 
several churches in different communities in the United States. Unlike all the other 
articles, which focused on white communities, the names of the people mentioned 
in Passantino’s were changed “to preserve their dignity” (1991, 36-38). 
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relocation of jobs to the Third World or the suburbs. So, the reasoning 
goes, if there are no structural reasons for poverty, poverty must be the 
fault of the poor. As Gary North states, there is a “right relationship 
between wickedness and poverty” (Lienesch 1993, 134), which of course 
means between wickedness and skin color. 

Since poverty is the result of moral failings, crimes based on poverty are 
not the result of economic inequities but of immorality (Nolan 2004i). Not 
surprisingly, then, the face of both poverty and crime is colored: the drug 
trade is personified by murderous Latinos or urban black people; stories of 
crime generally focus on African Americans; juvenile delinquents are de- 
picted as children of color; and prisoners, described as “criminals” in 
general terms, are people of color. People of color are essentially the 
disease that threatens God’s covenant with America. In Colson’s collec- 
tion of prisoner stories, Changed Hearts, people of color are quite literally 
the disease, spreading a1ps through contaminated needles or homosex- 
ual behavior (1989, 78-82). This drama is most acute in stories relating an 
individual prisoner’s conversion. 

While the face of crime remains colored, the face of the individual 
prisoner who transcends his or her situation (or was unjustly convicted in 
the first place) is usually white.” The ones who “save” prisoners are usually 


2 For Latinos, see Bird 1990; Dawson 2006; “Inside—and Out—of the Miami 
Drug Cartel” 1998; Johnson 1998; Miller 1995; Pearson- Wong 2000; Sherman 1995; 
Stertzer 2001; Whalin 1997; and Wood 2003. For urban black people, see Lawton 
1991; Lawton 1998, 46; C. Owens 1998; and Richardson 2004. For crime stories, see 
Abraham et al. 2005; Alford 2000; Carnes 2001; Lawton 1991; Lawton 1998, 46; 
Lowe 2005a; C. Owens 1998; and Vincent 2005. For delinquents, see “100 Things 
Churches Are Doing Right” 1997, 14; Butcher 2000; “Hidden Children” 1995; and 
Thompson 1995. For prisoners, see Andrescik 2003; “Back to Prison ... by Air” 2000; 
Carrasco 1993; Clapp 1989, 14; Conn 1994; Cox 1990, 15; Curry 1993; Doyle 1974, 
45; Jackson 1982, 33; Larson 1975; McKenna 1971, 6; C. Owens 1998, 1987; Richard- 
son 2004; Schonmaker 1978, 68; Spoelstra 1977, 31; Swank 1997, 12-13; Tunley 
1978; and Zoba 2001. 

21 Andrews 1989; Baker 1999; Beane 2000a, 2000c; “Bible Student Convicted of 
Murder” 1983; Bird 1989a; Carothers 1970; Chandler 1989; Colson 1989; Courbat 
1994; DeCastro 1998; Erler and Souter 1981; Frame 1985; “God at the Wheel” 1999; 
Hanson 1985; Isitt 1984; Johnson 1999; Kennedy 2002b; Lovato 2005; Maynard 
1993a; Morris 1988; Preddy 1983; Shelton 1991; Spoelstra 1977; Thompson 1984; 
Tunley 1978; “Update” 1983; Van Domelen 2000; Yancey 1976a; Yancey 1976b, 26. 
James Dobson and Tim LaHaye ran an ad calling for George Bush to grant executive 
clemency to Bill Kennedy, “a dear friend of Dr. LaHaye and Dr. Dobson,’ who was 
serving a twenty-year prison sentence for a nonviolent offense and was suppos- 
edly the victim of “unethical federal prosecutors” (see www.justiceforkennedy.com; 
World, March 27, 2004). For people of color featured as changed prisoners, the 
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white as well.2? These white “saviors” often have to pray “for the Lord’s 
protection” as they bring their message to prisons or the inner city (Col- 
son 1989, 31). In Life Sentence, Colson repeatedly uses anonymous black 
figures to legitimize his ministry and show that he can save black prisoners 
(18, 64, 85, 109, 248, 256). But the black prisoners are described as par- 
ticularly threatening to him or as running away from Prison Fellowship’s 
programs. And it is black prisoners who are always racially identified. The 
only African American Colson identifies as playing a significant role in 
Prison Fellowship is depicted as a troublemaker (1979, 84). Yet Colson, 
the white savior of black prisoners, proves himself when a black man tells 
him that he is “right on” (116). 

A prominent race reconciliation advocate, John Perkins, notes that, 
even though almost half of the prison population consists of African 
American males, parachurch prison ministries are almost entirely white. 
African Americans in prison ministries, he states, are supported by white 
organizations (“Wanted” 1991, 36). Prison Fellowship volunteers are 90 
percent white, although the majority of those they serve are people of 
color (Colson 1998). Thus, white people are saving society from the crime 
and decay caused by people of color. 

Similarly, prisoner conversion stories are a microcosm of the larger 
story of Christian America; it is the white citizens of Christian America 


exception to the rule, see Aldrich 1987; Beane 1998b; Bence 1998; Colter 2004; 
Duckworth 1984; Glanco 1987; Green 1986; “Inside—and Out—of the Miami Drug 
Cartel” 1998; Prison Fellowship 1988b, 5; and Shepard 1998. Generally, Charisma 
seems to be the magazine most likely to feature people of color as those who “save 
prisoners” or prisoners who transcend their lives of crime. As is discussed in the next 
chapter, this trend probably relates to Charismatic Christianity featuring race recon- 
ciliation more prominently than other strands of evangelicalism do. Also World ran 
an article on a repentant white prisoner that was unsympathetic, arguing that he 
should stay in prison on a murder conviction even though his church claimed he was 
a changed man (Vincent 2006b). Indian Life regularly features articles on Indian 
prisoners in its “Life in Prison” column, which is to be expected since the magazine is 
targeted toward Native peoples. 

22 See Bergin 2005b; Brewer-Smyth 2005; Bruce 1998a; Cox 2000; Hanson 1982; 
Jackson 1973, 36; Lawson 2000; Madsen 2006; Newman 2003; Richardson 2004; 
Scarry 1997; Sigler 1978; Vaughn 1985; Walker 2004; Wood 2003; Zoba 2000b, 45; 
and Zoba 2001. Charisma featured an article on William Bumphus, an African 
American evangelist who ministers to death row prisoners, but in a sidebar listed the 
most prominent prison ministries, all of which were led by white men—Charles 
Colson, Bill Street, Frank Constantino, Mike Barber, Chaplain Ray, Steve Walker, 
Kenneth Copeland, and Jim Bakker (Bruce 19974). 
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who will rise above the miserable conditions of their lives and restore 
the country to its rightful relationship with God. The saga of Karla Faye 
Tucker, an evangelical white woman who was executed by the state of 
Texas on February 2, 1998, illustrates both the gender and racial politics of 
evangelical discourse on prisons. Tucker, who was convicted of murdering 
two people with a pickax, was sentenced to death. On death row, she 
converted to Christianity and became a cause célèbre among members 
of the Christian Right (Strom 2000). Staunch death penalty advocates 
such as Jerry Falwell and Pat Robertson called for clemency. Robertson 
claimed, “I am one who has supported the death penalty for hardened 
criminals. But I do think that any justice system that is worthy of the name 
must have room for mercy. And there are times for mercy. In the case of 
Karla Faye Tucker, she is not the same person who committed those 
heinous axe murders some fourteen and a half years ago. She is totally 
transformed, and I think to execute her is more an act of vengeance than it 
is appropriate justice” (1998, 1). 

Meanwhile, the numerous men of color who are born again while in 
prison have not managed to capture the attention of the Christian Right. 
In his classic, Evidence That Demands a Verdict, Josh McDowell tells the 
story of a black man on death row who was born again. Nowhere in this 
testimony does McDowell suggest that this man deserved clemency after 
his salvation (1979, 344-45). Only white prisoners are “truly transformed” 
by Jesus and attain full citizenship in “Christian America.” Prisoners of 
color, even when they are “saved,” seem by virtue of their race to be unable 
to fully shed the sins of their past; there is no “room for mercy” for them in 
the criminal justice system. In this discourse, true Christianity is predi- 
cated on whiteness. 

According to Stanley Ellisen, in an article in Moody, a now defunct 
evangelical magazine published by the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, 
the right of the state to impose the death penalty on its citizens is integral 
to its right of conquest over other nations.” He notes, “The Moses’ com- 
mand to prohibit murder is in no sense an annulment of the Noahic 
injunction to execute murderers. It is rather an elaboration of that former 
command extending its range to a wider area of crimes. Furthermore, the 
God who gave the no murder command also gave the same people shortly 
thereafter the order to annihilate whole populations in East and West 


23 Moody magazine was initially called Moody Monthly. Citations in this book 
refer to the name of the periodical at the time of publication. 
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Jordan. Israel was commanded to act as God’s executioner in destroying a 
cancerous society, as God Himself did” (1972, 29). Ellisen’s exegesis illus- 
trates Stoler’s process of internal colonization. 


Power is no longer lodged in the sovereign right ‘to kill and let live’ but 
rather in ‘the reverse of the right of the social body to ensure, maintain or 
develop its life’... The more you kill and let die, the more you will live. .. . 
The more ‘degenerates’ and ‘abnormal’ are eliminated, the lives of those 
who speak will be stronger, more vigorous, and improved. The enemies are 
not political adversaries, but those identified as external and internal threats 


to the population. (Stoler 1997, 83-85) 


Thus, the more the United States executes its deviants the stronger it will 
be in maintaining its global hegemony. Gary Gumpert and Susan Drucker 
make this connection explicitly in an article published in Media Develop- 
ment, a Christian media journal, in which they state, “Warfare ... is an 
extension of the death penalty” (Gumpert and Drucker 1992, 17—18). This 
situation is complicated by the growing rhetoric of race reconciliation, 
which seeks to incorporate some communities of color, primarily middle- 
class African American males, into the Christian Right platform (Atwood 
1990; A. Smith 1997). Nevertheless, the citizenship conferred on such 
sectors is a tentative one, easily revoked. 


THE CARCERAL STATE 


The evangelical critique of the criminal justice system resonates with 
Foucault’s critique of the carceral state. Foucault argues that with the 
advent of capitalism, punishment changed its focus from a technology of 
the body to a technology of the soul. While physical penalties—confine- 
ment, forced labor, and so on—affect the body, such effects are an inter- 
mediary step toward reaching the soul: “The body now serves as an instru- 
ment or intermediary: if one intervenes upon it to imprison it, or to make 
it work, it is in order to deprive the individual of a liberty that is regarded 
both as a right and as property” (19774, 11). Modes of punishment shifted 
from public displays of torture to institutions of surveillance and regula- 
tion that serve to normalize the prisoner into the social order. 

This system of punishment is predicated on the existence of an individ- 
ual with rights. As Foucault argues in The Order of Things, the existence of 
“man” (or the individual) as the primary site of philosophical investigation 
is a recent phenomenon: “Man is only a recent invention” (1970, xxiii). 
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According to him, the advent of the individual is related to a shift in 
ethical forms. The old form is predicated on an external moral code, 
whereas the new form is internally lodged within the individual (327-28). 
Thus, it would seem that the purpose of punishment “as spectacle” is to 
coerce people into recognizing and respecting the power of the sovereign, 
whereas punishment as “surveillance” entails producing subjects with in- 
ternally derived ethics that conform to the social order. Foucault also 
argues that it is important to analyze the prison within a larger context of 
societal surveillance that is situated in other institutions, such as schools 
and hospitals, which have the cumulative effect of regulating and normal- 
izing subjects. “The second process,’ he writes, “is the growth of the dis- 
ciplinary networks, the multiplication of their exchanges with the penal 
apparatus, the ever more important powers that are given to them.... 
Medicine, psychology, education, public assistance, ‘social work’ assume 
an ever greater share of the powers of supervision and assessment” (19772, 
306). This larger context Foucault terms the carceral system. 

Many conservative Christians have offered similar critiques about the 
quiet expansion of the carceral system, particularly into the medical fields 
(Griffith 1993). C. S. Lewis’s “The Humanitarian Theory of Punishment” is 
quoted widely in evangelical circles and is often credited as a foundational 
text for contemporary evangelical prison organizing (1970, 287—300).”4 
Lewis argues that the reform impulse within prisons, while seemingly 
humanitarian, actually expands the state’s control over its citizens. “The 
things done to the criminal, even if they are called cures,’ he writes, “will 
be just as compulsory as they were in the old days when we called them 
punishments. If a tendency to steal can be cured by psychotherapy, the 
thief will no doubt be forced to undergo the treatment” (1970, 288). He 
argues that under this theory of “humanitarian” punishment offenders are 
assumed to be socially or psychologically deficient and should remain 
under state control until properly cured. The assumption behind these 
practices is that citizens are not entitled to challenge the ideologies of the 
state; they must be caged until they conform: “If crime and disease are to 
be regarded as the same thing, it follows that any state of mind which our 
masters choose to call ‘disease’ can be treated as crime; and compulsorily 
cured. It will be vain to plead that states of mind which displease the 
government need not always involve turpitude and do not therefore al- 
ways deserve forfeiture of liberty” (293). In addition, Lewis argues that 


24 See, for example, Babbage 1972; Balswick 1989, 223; Bube 1981, 108; Crabb 
1976; Ellisen 1972, 29; Van Ness 1986; and Wennberg 1973. 
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what the state considers “normal” is often contrary to what the church 
deems normal: “We know that one school of psychology already regards 
religion as a neurosis. When this particular neurosis becomes inconve- 
nient to government, what is to hinder government from proceeding to 
‘cure’ it?” (293). 

According to Lewis, humanitarian punishment is not under the control 
of officials who are in some way accountable to the public but to “experts” 
who alone get to decide whether or not an individual is “normal.” As a 
result, punishment in this system becomes interminable. No longer does 
one serve a finite sentence; one remains under state control until “cured.” 
“The first result,’ he notes, is “an indefinite sentence terminable only [on] 
the word of those experts . . . who inflict it” (1970, 290). Followers of Lewis 
similarly contend that rehabilitative approaches incorporate more people 
into the carceral system for longer periods of time. According to the 
evangelical writer Richard Bube, “Since the introduction of rehabilitative, 
behavior modification prison programs in California, the median term 
served by ‘felony first releases’ has risen to twice the national average, 
incorporating the evils of an ‘indefinite’ system as a natural outgrowth of 
this perspective” (1981, 108; see also Crabb 1976, 69). This analysis coin- 
cides with critiques of reform by prison abolitionists, who contend that 
reform tends to strengthen rather than challenge the foundations of the 
prison industrial complex (Davis 2003; Rodriguez 2005; Ross 1998a). 

This “humanitarian” form of punishment runs counter to the basic 
evangelical concept of the inherent sinful nature of humans. The notion of 
rehabilitation presumes that people are deviating from a virtuous standard 
to which they must be taught to conform. Evangelical theology presumes, 
by contrast, that people are inherently evil. The only escape from this evil 
is to begin a personal relationship with Jesus Christ (Crabb 1976, 68). 
Consequently, any rehabilitation program based on secular principles is 
doomed to fail. As Jerry Falwell’s journal opines, the true model should not 
be rehabilitation but “regeneration” through Christ (“Liberty Prison Out- 
reach” 1988, 27). One possible consequence of this theology, however, is 
that Jesus’s power to “save” also obviates the “lock them up and throw away 
the key” mentality that buttresses the dominant discourse on prisons. Says 
evangelical prison activist Don Smarto of the Billy Graham Center, “Prison 
ministry shows the church that no one is beyond God’s mercy” (1993, 192). 
And the former crime victim-cum-prison activist Richard Grayson com- 
plains, “We often shoot our wounded—society locks offenders up with the 
’” (Colson 1989, 43). In- 
stead, Grayson says, we must give offenders a chance to make restitution. 


attitude ‘keep them in prison and let them suffer 
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Ironically, the “rehabilitative” penitentiary system was itself founded on 
religious principles, as many evangelical Christians note (McGowen 1995; 
Schlossman 1995). However, they sharply repudiate this history. In his 
discussion of the religious basis of the U.S. penitentiary system, which he 
claims originated with the Quakers, Randall Hekman declares, “Although 
they had the best of intentions, the Quakers produced an expensive sys- 
tem that in the minds of many (including modern day Quakers), is more 
cruel than other methods of punishment” (Hekman 1985, 20; see also 
Bergman 1986; Colson 1989, 85; and Van Ness 1986, 74). 

This critique of the “humanitarian view of prisons” in evangelical Chris- 
tian discourse inspires a wide variety of policy suggestions. Some theolo- 
gians argue, as did C. S. Lewis, that prisons should punish and nothing 
more (Bergman 1986, 36; Hekman 1985). Some go so far as to argue that 
society should reinstate what Foucault would refer to as punishment as 
“spectacle” through the institution of torture and corporal punishment.”5 
Writing for Christian Scholar’s Review, Robert Wennberg is sympathetic 
to the notion of prisons as punishment and suspects that rehabilitation 
programs are no less punishing than prison. But he feels that Lewis fails to 
offer safeguards against abuses of prisoners within his framework. On the 
other hand, he notes, “If our approach to handling the criminal is that we 
send him to prison as punishment (the punishment consisting in his 
forfeiture of freedom of movement for a period of time) but not for pun- 
ishment (he is not to be maltreated in prison as part of his punishment), 
then we can advocate punishment as a means of handling criminal be- 
havior without committing ourselves to banishing convicted offenders to 
dark and comfortless cells where they are to be abused and cruelly treated” 
(1973, 110). 

Richard Bube takes an interesting approach to prisons in the Journal of 
American Scientific Affiliation, a journal that focuses on science from an 
evangelical perspective. He all but advocates prison abolition in favor of 
restitution and capital punishment. “Except for the rare case where a 
person is a constant danger to others and himself, he notes, “efforts to 
involve the offender in acts of restitution are likely to be far more bene- 
ficial than seeking retribution alone by locking him up in prison” (1981, 


25 “Why put a person in a cage for years, subject to homosexual rapes and other 
satanic influences? Is that really more humane than a limited number of lashes or 
paddles on one’s backside?” (Hekman 1985, 20). Borrowing Foucault’s notion that 
“the public execution is to be understood not only as a judicial but also a political 
ritual, Gumpert and Drucker suggest that executions should be publicly televised 
(1992, 18). 
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110). He goes on to argue, “Any alternative to prison seems desirable . . . 
[as] prisons all too often offer only bitterness, loneliness, hate, vengeance, 
sexual frustration and abuse, sexual perversion, and futility. ... The argu- 
ment that imprisonment for many years or for life is more humane treat- 
ment than capital punishment can be questioned directly on its own 
merits” (110). However, while he advocates capital punishment in prin- 
ciple, he does not favor its implementation in our current society with its 
racial and economic inequities. 


FROM THE CARCERAL STATE TO 
THE CARCERAL CHURCH 


While there is a strong critique of the carceral state in evangelical prison 
discourse, this discourse often simply replaces the carceral state with the 
carceral church. This tendency is evident in the policy suggestions of 
many evangelicals to support a mix of punishment and rehabilitation as 
long as rehabilitation programs contain the “Jesus factor” (Biddle 1973; 
Crabb 1976, 70; Mack and Craft n.d.; Maynard 1994; Strang 1995, 116; 
Wilson 1971, 84). Programs that incorporate the “Jesus factor” do not 
attempt to rehabilitate prisoners to the norms of a corrupt society but 
rather provide them with the opportunity to develop a saving relationship 
with Jesus Christ that allows them to live moral lives. Christianity is seen 
as the only hope for dealing with social unrest. Colson argues that only 
Christianity can provide the “transformation, the redemption” needed to 
stop crime (2001c, 91). As Charles Watson, a former Charles Manson 
follower and now a born-again Christian, states: “There’s a lot of lip ser- 
vice about rehabilitation, but I don’t really think penal officials, even social 
activists, really believe it deep down inside. How can they? How can 
anyone who doesn’t understand what Christ did for us truly believe in the 
transformation of an individual?” (Bird 1989b, 26). Smarto argues, “I 
believe that the church, more than any other segment of society, especially 
government, is uniquely equipped to help those the world treats as gar- 
bage” (1993, 87). 

One of the goals of these Christian-based rehabilitation programs is to 
turn prisoners into law-abiding citizens. Evangelical prison advocates sell 
Christian prison ministries on the promise that such ministries can help 


26 See also Nolan 2004. 
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stop revolutionary sentiment (Colson 1990, 6). This concern about politi- 
cal organizing in prisons was particularly prevalent during the early 1970s. 
The prisoner “is fair game for an advanced education in either crime or 
revolution. There are those who believe that Attica was just a skirmish 
for a forthcoming revolutionary campaign in the society at large. Self- 
preservation alone should prompt us to support prison reform” (Mc- 
Kenna 1971, 7; see also “What Can Christians Do to Fight Crime” 1973). 
In his review of George Jackson’s Soledad Brother in the neo-evangelical 
magazine Eternity, now defunct, John Goodwin similarly warns that un- 
less Christians proactively reform prisons more revolutionary prisoners 
will emerge from the criminal justice system (1972, 15). Charles Colson 
stated after 9/11 that there should be a ban on Wahabbite prison chap- 
lains because “If we do not stop them, radical Islamists will use prisons, 
packed with angry and resentful men, to put an evil twist on [an old] 
message: Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses—yearning 
to get even” (Quotation Marks 2002).?” 

The conversion to Christianity of Eldridge Cleaver, a leader of the Black 
Panther Party, is portrayed as an example of how Christ can save people 
from destructive revolutionary fervor. Cleaver states, “You see, it’s not by 
accident that my appreciation of democracy coincides with my conver- 
sion” (1977, 28) and further notes, “I’ve reached another progression 
where I now recognize the limitations on the political and economic solu- 
tions and I’ve now isolated the spiritual and moral dimension as being the 
fundamental aspect of the whole problem” (37). Social change is no longer 
necessary, and with its demise prison reform will become less necessary: 
“Be not deceived into thinking that by changing the prison regime you’re 
going to change behavior” ( 41). Cleaver’s story also plays a prominent role 
in Colson’s autobiography. Prior to his conversion, Colson remembers 
Cleaver as a thuggish sexual predator filled with hate. His sharpest mem- 
ory of Cleaver was a statement he made at a rally: “Kill the pigs, rape the 
white woman” (Colson 1979, 170). The basis of Black Panther politics 
escapes Colson. Fortunately, from Colson’s viewpoint, Cleaver realizes 
that the horrors of communism are far greater than “even in the worst of 
American ghettos” (170). When Cleaver returned from exile, his reading of 
Colson’s Born Again was supposedly central to his conversion to Chris- 


27 See also World’s complaint that prisons have been overwhelmed by a “racist cult 
called the Five Percent,’ which came out of the Nation of Islam (Prison Disfellowship 
2998). 
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tianity and his allegiance to the ideals of “America” (172). In this narrative, 
Colson’s version of prison ministry promises to save America from the 
black militancy that is promoted by prison repression. 

While groups such as Prison Fellowship organize against the prison 
industrial complex, they also offer a Christian package designed to quell 
prisoner resistance to prisons. It is significant that while articles often talk 
of the need for prisoners to have visitors, very rarely is the brutality of 
prisons mentioned—unless the prison is located in a country at odds with 
the United States such as Cuba (Alford 2004; Colson 1990, 7; Conawa 
1984; Yancey 1988).?* The Abu Ghraib prison scandal has not compelled 
Prison Fellowship to critique U.S. policies in Iraq or make the links with 
prison abuse at home. This disarticulation between Abu Ghraib and do- 
mestic prison abuse is interesting given that Justice Fellowship often pub- 
licizes abuse within U.S. prisons (Nolan 2004c). However, the case of Abu 
Ghraib seemed to concern Justice Fellowship more because of possible 
damage to the reputation of the U.S. empire than because of what it 
signifies in terms of the inherent violence of the prison industrial complex. 
Justice Fellowship seemed to minimize the horror of the scandal more 
than other evangelical venues, which unequivocally condemned it, coin- 
ciding with Colson’s support for a preemptive war on Iraq (2002b).?° Simi- 
larly, Prison Fellowship’s involvement in prisons around the world has not 


28 Alford’s article on Colombia’s prisons featured a country not at odds with the 
United States. However, Colombia is generally thought of as a country that perse- 
cutes Christians through government paramilitary and revolutionary groups. These 
articles, including the one cited, never mention that these paramilitary groups are 
supported by the United States (Alford 2004). 

2 Pat Nolan complained about the coverage of the scandal, saying the media 
should have emphasized the horrors of Saddam Hussein’s regime instead (2004). 
Meanwhile, editorials in Christianity Today and even World (usually an apologist for 
U.S. imperial policies) were more condemnatory. See Christianity Today 2004; Jack- 
son 2004; and Seu 2004. World, for instance, opined that it is not sufficient to argue 
that Hussein also abused prisoners; the United States must be held accountable for 
its actions (Belz 2004b). Harry Jackson’s op-ed piece in Charisma, while clearly 
supporting the war, more holistically critiques U.S. policies in Iraq. He contends that 
the abuse was a result of Justice Department lawyers maneuvering to avoid the 
Geneva convention. By setting it aside, the United States set the conditions that let 
the abuse get out of control. The United States must ask “forgiveness for inappropri- 
ate actions in the war. ... We are not disgraced, but we are wrong” (2004). Inciden- 
tally, while he had supported Bush’s war on terror, Colson began to question it when 
news broke of an Afghan, Abdul Rahman, who was facing the death penalty for 
converting to Christianity. According to him, “If we can’t guarantee fundamental 
religious freedoms in the countries where we establish democratic reforms, then the 
whole credibility of our foreign policy is thrown into serious question” (Olsen 2006). 
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contributed to its critique of Western policies in the countries that con- 
tribute to the oppressive conditions giving rise to prisons (Morgan 2004). 
In the end, the Prison Fellowship message is that prisoners need only 
Christian fellowship, not advocates, to assist them in resisting oppressive 
conditions. As Diana Garland (a former dean of Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary who was fired in 1995 during the fundamentalist takeover of the 
Southern Baptist convention) states in the journal Social Work and Chris- 
tianity, “The purpose of volunteer Christian ministry is not necessarily to 
make changes but rather to be with another. After all, Christ’s service 
to humankind was not effective in the sense that he brought an end 
to confusion or political turmoil. In large part Christ’s service was his 
incarnation—his coming to be with us to take on our sufferings as his 
own, to stand with us and to go through with us whatever it is we are going 
through” (Garland 1985, 23)3° 

A central reason for the political quietism in prison ministries is that 
they depend on the approval of prison administrations for their success. 
Those involved in prison ministries are specifically asked not to become 
involved in prison reform (Pederson 1979, 111). As Stephen Patterson 
observes in his guide to prison ministry, “Your credibility as a volunteer 
who supports the administration, by obeying rules and regulations, is 
extremely important to your work relationship” (1984, n.p.). 

Consequently, Colson answers the question “What do prisoners need 
most?” not with prison abolition, prison reform, or any amelioration of 
oppressive conditions but with “the Gospel message” (Colson and Vaughn 
1987, 26). Consequently, in 2004 Prison Fellowship distributed one thou- 
sand copies of the film The Passion of the Christ to prisons. After one 
accepts Christ, one becomes “free from the only prison that matters” (Bird 
1989b, 24). The reformed thief John Hall notes that while he is still in 
prison the important thing is, “I’ve made friends with Christians from 
the church I burglarized. I’m thankful they’ve forgiven me just as Jesus 
has” (1989, 51; see also Larson 1975, 6; and McGinnis 1991, 4-5). Morry 
Eghbal, an Iranian sent to prison in part because of Arab racial profiling, 
drops the discussion of racism to conclude, “God turned my life to good” 
(2005, 28). The evangelical prison reformist Don Smarto ends his book 
on prison reform by retelling the story of Pope John Paul II touring a 


30 See also Hall and Sanders 2001, which focuses on ministering to those on death 
row with no critical analysis of the death penalty. 

31 Charles Colson, fundraising letter for prison fellowship, Merrifield, Va., Decem- 
ber 3, 2004. 
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maximum-security prison. His advice to the prisoners: “Don’t lose hope. 
This is not the worst prison. The worst prison is a closed heart” (1993, 
205). Colson describes a testimony from a man on death row in Zambia: 
“The fear of death had held me in bondage. [But] Jesus Christ annulled 
death.” Colson concludes, “From Death Row comes the glorious message: 
He lives. And because of that fact, we can live as well” (1986, 16). That a 
man will be killed is irrelevant in light of his salvation, and actually liberat- 
ing prisoners from prison is unnecessary. 

This theme is particularly prominent in the 2004 movie Woman, Thou 
Art Loosed, which is based on an enormously popular novel by a promi- 
nent Pentecostal pastor, Bishop T. D. Jakes.32 Woman, Thou Art Loosed 
began as a T. D. Jakes sermon and later evolved into a play, a book, a 
conference, and eventually a movie, which was financed by Danny Glover, 
Oprah Winfrey, and Spike Lee Jones (Andrescik 2000a; Tiansay 2004). 
This movie focuses on the story of Michelle, an African American woman 
who lives at the intersections of race and gender oppression. The movie 
depicts the way her history of sexual abuse “compels her to crime” (Richie 
1996). While spending time in prison for a number of crimes, she ends up 
on death row for killing her primary abuser. The movie does point to the 
inherent racism in the criminal justice system. For instance, during a 
sermon in the movie, Jakes (who plays himself) criticizes what he calls the 
Just Get over It Generation: “They fire you after twenty years of working 
for the company. They say, ‘Get over it.’ They lock you up in jail for twenty 
years and then find out you’re the wrong person and say, ‘Oops, get over 
it?” Yet, while the movie points to the interlocking racial, gender, and 
class oppressions the protagonist faces, in the end her redemption comes 
from developing a personal relationship with Christ. The call at the end of 
the movie is not a call to change the prison system or the prevailing eco- 
nomic, racial, or gender systems of oppression but to become a Christian. 

This sentiment suggests the possibility that evangelical reformers might 
begin to support the privatization of prisons, particularly if they can be 
run by religiously affiliated organizations or companies. In fact, Prison 
Fellowship operates prisons in Brazil and Ecuador. In 1997, it also began 


32 Jakes is a very popular but controversial pastor. He has been accused of heresy 
for his association with the Pentecostal oneness movement (Lowe and Grady 2000). 
His MegaFests which bring together hundreds of thousands of people that fuse his 
Woman Thou Art Loosed and Manpower conferences are also criticized for featur- 
ing secular entertainers (the 2005 conference was criticized for featuring Gladys 
Knight in a tribute to Coretta Scott King) (Lowe 2005b). He is also known for 
preaching a “prosperity” gospel and living an extravagant lifestyle. 
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the first faith-based prerelease program, called InnerChange Freedom 
Initiative, in Houston (M. Olasky 1999c). The state provides the guards, 
food, and clothing, but Prison Fellowship supplies the program, directors, 
volunteers, and church-based support system for up to two hundred pris- 
oners. Prisoners volunteer for the program. They do not have to be Chris- 
tian, but the program itself is explicitly Bible centered. Prisoners follow a 
strictly regimented schedule of Bible study classes, life skill classes, lessons 
in Christian values, and mentoring by church leaders. The mission is “to 
create a personal environment that fosters respect for God’s law and the 
rights of others, and to encourage the spiritual and moral regeneration of 
prisoners” (Zoba 2001, 34). According to Jack Cowley, a program admin- 
istrator, “We're there to save souls” (Cowley 1999). After a prisoner is 
released, he is guaranteed a job, given a local church to attend, and as- 
signed a mentor. Inmates are also trained in technical fields such as com- 
puter technology (Webb 1999). Apparently the state of Texas waived the 
requirement in its request for proposal process that programs receiv- 
ing money through it be “faith neutral” (Maynard 1997, 14). The Dallas 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union (AcLU) contends that 
the program does not violate church-state separation, although its Fort 
Worth chapter has filed suit against InnerChange’s Christian Bible study 
wing, calling it the “God Pod” (Jones 1998). More than six hundred men 
are currently enrolled. States only fund about one-half of the six hundred 
thousand dollars needed to run each program (Zoba 2001). InnerChange 
programs have also opened in Iowa and Kansas. Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State filed suit against the program in Iowa on 
February 12, 2003, with the complaint that this program gives preferential 
treatment to prisoners based on their willingness to undergo religious 
conversion and indoctrination. At issue is the fact that these programs 
receive 20 to 50 percent of their funding from the state, whereas the Texas 
program is funded completely by private donations (Bergin 2005b). In 
addition, while Prison Fellowship provides jobs for inmates in Texas, in 
Iowa the state provides halfway houses (“Iowa IFI Program to Begin in 
September” 1998). The volunteers have access to private bathrooms and 
keys to their cells. Prison Fellowship argues that state money does not 
support the religious programming part of InnerChange, that participa- 
tion is open to all, and that religious conversion is not a requirement 
(Religious News Service 2003). In June 2006, a federal judge in Iowa, 
Robert Pratt, struck down the InnerChange program as unconstitutional 
(Colson and Morse 2006; Nolan 2006b). Pratt ordered Prison Fellowship 
to refund $1.5 million that the state of lowa had paid to fulfill its contract 
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over the past four years. However, he further opined that even if Prison 
Fellowship had used no public money he still would have ordered an end 
to the program. Currently, the decision is on appeal to the Eighth U.S. 
Circuit Court, and the effects of Pratt’s decision have been stayed until the 
appeal is resolved (Belz 2006a). 

Since this program’s inception, evangelical magazines, Prison Fellow- 
ship, and the White House Office of Faith-Based and Community have all 
cited a study from the University of Pennsylvania’s Center for Research on 
Religion and Urban Civil Society reporting that InnerChange graduates 
have been rearrested and reimprisoned at dramatically lower rates than 
was a matched control group (Richardson 2004). These venues have not 
mentioned the critics of these studies, who argue that they are invalid 
because they only include people who successfully complete the program. 
They argue that if the studies had included everyone who started with 
InnerChange, the program would have been shown to be less successful 
that normal prison programs (Kleiman 2003). 

Nonetheless, this program, which is widely applauded in evangelical 
circles (Jackson 2005a), could signal the expansion of faith-based pre- 
release programs and potentially of Christian prisons as well.?3 In 2003, 
the governor of Florida, Jeb Bush, opened a Florida prison entirely dedi- 
cated to faith-based programming. The Florida prison offers program- 
ming to inmates of all major faiths and is not specifically Christian based, 
unlike InnerChange (Nolan 2004b). The High Impact Leadership Coali- 
tion has made prison reform, in the form of Colson’s model, one of its 
primary tenets (Jackson 2005a). It is also conceivable that George W. 
Bush’s federal faith-based initiative was sparked by the success of Inner- 


33 At a business meeting at the Justice Fellowship Forum, Pat Nolan announced 
that Prison Fellowship would begin educational campaigns among private prisons. I 
asked him if that meant Justice Fellowship supports privatization of prisons. He said 
it did not have a position on this issue but in his experience prisoners are treated 
better in private prisons. The reason, he argued, is that prison guards in private 
prisons own stock in the company and are vested in ensuring that there are few 
lawsuits filed by prisoners for abuse or neglect. However, he staunchly opposed 
relocating prisoners to prisons outside of their communities. After he expressed his 
thoughts on privatization, another Justice Fellowship staffer whispered to me that, 
while prisoners may be treated better in private prisons, they are also kept there 
longer. He also posited that private prison corporations would be less likely to 
support community-based restorative justice programs that did not involve incar- 
ceration. Another Justice Fellowship policy analyst mentioned that they are still 
trying to research this topic and would like information on this issue in order to 
develop their talking points. 
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Change, which he supported as governor of Texas. In fact, his support for 
these programs developed soon after the evangelical outcry resulting from 
his execution of Karla Faye Tucker. These faith-based programs may have 
the tendency to co-opt the more progressive tendencies within Christian 
Right prison organizing and reroute their organizing efforts against prison 
buildup into the buildup of Christian prisons and prison programs. 

An example of this tendency is evangelical praise of Warden Burl Cain’s 
infamous Angola prison of Louisiana. Cain, a Southern Baptist, took over 
as warden in 1995 and started a program that emphasizes obedience to 
God. He also started an onsite college to produce ministers. These pris- 
oners have been sent as missionaries to other prisons across the state. 
These programs are credited with changing Angola from a hotbed of 
violence into an orderly prison. According to Cain, “it helped the pris- 
oners accept they’re in prison and that it’s God’s will that maybe they don’t 
get out—and that while you’re here you do your best for him” (Fink 2004, 
36). The evangelical portrayal of Angola contrasts sharply with more pro- 
gressive representations such as the movie The Farm, which features An- 
gola prisoners who are clearly not guilty of their crimes. Another inmate, 
who is depicted as a model prisoner, is eligible for release but his request is 
still turned down (African American model Christian prisoners do not 
seem to become the cause célébres that white women such as Karla Faye 
Tucker do). These representations have also called into question many of 
Cain’s practices that seem to profit from prison labor and squash dissent 
(Bergner 1998). However, in an evangelical-produced video on Angola 
that was presented at the 2005 Promise Keepers Awakening gatherings, 
the prisoners in Angola are depicted as content to be in prison because 
Angola is one happy Christian community where “there is no crime.” So 
the emphasis shifts from challenging the system of unjust incarceration to 
building Christian prisons. 

As yet another example, the work of evangelical prison organizers was 
clearly influential to the thinking of John Dilulio, who is actually a Catho- 
lic Democrat but also a prominent political scientist who writes for con- 
servative papers and speaks at evangelical events. He was a major advo- 
cate of get tough on crime policies. He argued that prisoners should not be 
paroled and increased imprisonment would reduce crime. But at the 1999 
Justice Fellowship Forum he announced he had been incorrect in his 
thinking and now advocated a moratorium on prisons (Colson 2001c, 131; 
Nolan 1999). He also proposed a number of strategies for garnering politi- 
cal support to reduce incarceration, including repealing mandatory mini- 
mum drug laws and releasing drug-only offenders (1999). However, his 
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work soon became subsumed in advocating for faith-based initiatives, 
including those in prisons, and he was appointed by Bush to the White 
House Office on Faith-Based and Community Initiatives (he was forced to 
resign six months later) (Stafford 1999). 


FROM THE CARCERAL CHURCH TO 
THE CARCERAL FAMILY 


Within the carceral church, the family rather than prison becomes the 
primary site of social control. Louis Althusser argues that the family is in 
fact an ideological apparatus of the state. Even though the family is often 
seen as part of the private rather than the public sphere, Althusser con- 
tends that it is nevertheless a site where the dominant classes ensure “a 
reproduction of the submission to the established order” (1971, 127). 
Using Gramscian analysis, Stuart Hall points to the fact that Althusser 
tends to conflate civil society with the state and ruling-class interests 
(1996a, 429).34 To call the family an ideological state apparatus is prob- 
lematic because it fails to account for how the family is shaped by forces 
other than state power. While Hall’s analysis is sound, it is interesting to 
consider the ways in which the family is explicitly tied to the state and 
does function as an ideological state apparatus in the Althusserian sense 
of the word. 

Evangelical discourse traces the origins of crime and the breakdown of 
the state to breakdowns in the patriarchal family. “The events within the 
family can make or break the individual and, collectively, civilization. 
This fundamental unit is the building block and was the building block of 
all social organizations” (Olford 1982, 8; see also Grady 1991; Greene 
1973; Norfolk 1975; and Ogle 1995). Colson and others similarly state that 
family breakdown is a major source of crime (Fagan 1997). According to 
Colson, “We ought to be addressing it by helping out children to under- 
stand their moral responsibilities at an early age and keeping that family 
unit together” (1983, 16). Programs to instill in youth “a respect for au- 
thority” are advocated as prison prevention techniques (Blackley 1993, 


34 Althusser says that the state is “the machine that ensures bourgeois domina- 
tion” (1971, 131). However, at the same time he argues that a party cannot continue 
to rule the state for long if it does not control the ideological state apparatuses, 
which assumes a disjuncture between the state, ruling class interests, and civil so- 


ciety (139). 
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79). Christianity Today suggests that the solution to the problem of crime 
is stronger class discipline in schools (Tennant 2002), and Fundamentalist 
Journal says the solution is stronger discipline in the home (Graham 
1987).35 

Women prisoners are rarely mentioned in evangelical venues, but when 
they are their incarceration is seen as the result of their inability to deal 
with patriarchal control, even abuse, properly (“Overcoming a Past of 
Pain” 1998).3° Fran Lance, a jail ministry worker in Seattle, explains the 
roots of women’s imprisonment with the fact that women prisoners have 
faced everything, “from incest to rape to wife beating to verbal abuse. 
That’s their rejection. ... We should be dealing with the rejection. We've 
got to get the inmate to recognize her hatred of those rejecting her. In her 
mind, that may include God. Until this release, she will always hate and 
rebel. We must help her realize, as Jesus did on the cross, that those who 
are rejecting and abusing her do not know what they are doing... . 
Forgiveness brings healing” (Kelley 1984, 57). 

In this analysis, it is rebellion from the family structure, and from God 
as the ultimate patriarchal father, that causes women to becomes social 
deviants. (A sure sign of female deviance is the reluctance to perform 
domestic chores [Norris 1979, 70].) Fatherless families also increase wom- 
en’s vulnerability to rape opines World (Maynard 1999). Faith in Christ 
restores them to their natural place in the nuclear family (Beane 1998b; 
Kolplen-Bugaj 1988, 7). For instance, Changed Hearts, Colson’s collection 
of prisoner stories, describes how Linda Bowman, a former heroin addict, 
fell into trouble because of her relationship with her father. Fortunately, 
she was saved when John and Alex Wickstead began ministering to her in 
prison and taught her her proper role as a woman. According to Colson, 
“Alex Wickstead, a woman equally at home serving tea or leading a bible 
study in prison, taught Linda a self-esteem and gracefulness she had never 
known. Alex also gave Linda practical advice, coaching her in good nutri- 
tion. John counseled her with fatherly wisdom. Like her heavenly Father, 
they proved love to her over and over again. In response to the Wick- 
steads’ love, Linda learned to love her parents” (1989, 49). 

By learning to love her “heavenly father,’ Linda learns to love her biolog- 


35 As a counternarrative, Campus Life featured three youths in the criminal justice 
system, and their stories demonstrated that their engagement in crime was a result 
of violence in the home or poverty rather than a lack of discipline (Cryderman 1991). 

36 One article on a women’s prison ministry, Prison Alpha, did not particularly 
differentiate between the needs of male versus female prisoners (Alford 1999). 
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ical father. She is then able to marry her husband, Frank, and live her life 
in obedience to both him and God, the Father. In fact, prison ministries 
often use married couples as evangelists to demonstrate “model mar- 
riages” to prisoners (Colson 1989, 16-19). The nuclear family is the key to 
encouraging offenders to live by societal norms. 

Quoting Chief Justice Warren Burger, Colson suggests that it is the 
emancipation of women that is causing increases in crime: “Now 46 per- 
cent of our work force in the U.S. is women, resulting in too much free- 
dom for the child. So many parents have defaulted. If a family can be 
strengthened, the problem will go away” (Colson 1980a, 23). Concerned 
Women for America traces the increase in the number of women pris- 
oners to abortion, claiming that “The emotional impact of abortion often 
drives women to destructive, sometimes criminal, behavior” (Concerned 
Women for America n.d.). One article on Programmed Activities for 
Correctional Education (Pace), a Christian rehabilitative program based 
in Chicago during the 1970s, portrayed the men’s and women’s programs 
side by side. A picture of the men’s program featured vocational training; 
the women’s program featured manicures. The captions read, “Fred Ma- 
jors (center, above), vocational educational teacher, goes over blueprints 
with students. And in the women’s division (right) beauty culture is a 
favorite subject” (Sigler 1978, 31). Another ministry favors employing 
women prisoners in domestic work (Smarto 1990, 20). 

The Karla Faye Tucker story illustrates this notion of female criminality. 
Prior to her conversion, Tucker was a prostitute operating outside the 
boundaries of respectable womanhood. Her downfall is traced to the fact 
that she was the product of her mother’s extramarital affair (Meeuwsen 
1998). But Tucker was able to redeem herself by accepting Christ and 
marrying a prison ministry worker. The fact that she and her husband 
could never have sexual relations proved that Tucker was safely within the 
bounds of patriarchal sexuality and thus redeemed by Christ: “The fact 
that she and Dana [her husband] can’t touch each other is the reason she 
knows God called them together. .. . ‘Dana and I—physical things actually 
never got in the way to begin with, and so what we came to know wasn’t 
flesh; says Tucker” (Chiero 1998b). 

In Life Sentence, Colson uses his family situation to illustrate the forces 
that threaten to disrupt society. Because Colson was a poor role model as 
a father, his son became involved with drugs and was arrested on drug 
charges (Colson 1979, 33). His wife, by contrast, fulfills her proper femi- 
nine role by supporting Colson’s vocational choices. Although she does 
not want him to go into prison ministry, she tells him, “Well, I just want 
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you to know that if that is what you want, I’m with you all the way” (153). 
In this narrative, Colson sees little need to make these major decisions in 
collaboration with his wife, as he does not seem to take her concerns 
seriously. He writes, “It may have been unfair of me but I sloughed off all 
of Patty’s concerns. Wives worry about security and finances” (43). 

In contrast to Patty, Colson’s security-obsessed wife, there is Jennifer, 
whom Colson describes as a sexual temptress who joined Prison Fel- 
lowship at its inception and threatened to single-handedly destroy its 
work. “Men in prison have plenty of difficulty restraining their normal sex 
drive,’ he writes. “This group would have temptations enough just being 
out of prison for two weeks without having to cope with a seductress in 
their midst” (Colson 1979, 87). In another story, a young woman asks 
Colson to have his picture taken with her. Because she is pretty and big 
breasted, he assumes she wants the picture taken for blackmail purposes. 
A friend warns Colson, “It could be blackmail. There are newspapers 
that would love to run a picture of you and some bosomy chick” (192). 
The responsibility for maintaining proper relations between women and 
men resides with the woman in Colson’s narrative. Sexual temptresses 
constantly threaten the work of godly men. While Jennifer’s powers of 
destruction seem unlimited—keeping her in her place “was like corralling 
a wild horse” (90)—the program is saved by another woman, Jackie. Jackie 
was a bank officer who rebelled against the gender differences in salaries 
at her company and attempted to adjust these differences through “cre- 
ative accounting.” Her struggle against sexism only landed her in jail, but 
fortunately, with the help of the prison ministry, she repents of her sin and 
also monitors Jennifer’s behavior closely to ensure that Jennifer’s sexual 
assertiveness will not destroy the program (89). 

Perhaps an even bigger threat to the patriarchal family than female 
sexual autonomy is homosexuality.37 Much of the evangelical opposition 
to prisons comes from the view that prisons are a breeding ground for 
homosexuality and therefore threaten the Christian family order (Patter- 
son 1984, chap. 6; Smarto 1993, 57). Colson argues that homosexuality is a 
“pervasive problem” both in prisons (Colson 1979, 26) and in society at 
large (196). Van Ness argues that one of the primary harms prisoners 
suffer is that they “lose the opportunity for heterosexual contact. They live 


37 For further analysis of the relationship between homosexuality and the carceral 
church, see Didi Herman’s and Christy Ponticelli’s analyses of “ex-gay” ministries 
and antigay organizing in evangelical communities (Herman 1997; Ponticelli 1993, 
139-44). 
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in an environment which does not offer the balance that comes from 
having both men and women around” (1986, 52). Consequently, prisons 
turn men into sodomites, rapists, and gender deviants, learning sexual 
practices that damage the social fabric.3* World contends that the lack of 
attention to prison rape is the fault of human rights groups, which are 
“dominated by feminists” who are interested in “politically correct prison 
assaults” that involve male guards and female prisoners (Morse 2001). It 
seems that this issue is one of the few in which World takes a more 
sympathetic perspective than its otherwise “get tough on crime” approach 
to prisoners. In this article, it noted that a poll in the Boston Globe found 
that 50 percent of respondents said that prison rape is part of the price 
criminals pay for breaking the law. World critiques this attitude, citing 
Charles Colson, who declares, “Prisoners have a right not to be brutalized, 
and we should not tolerate it (Morse 2001, 23). However, this article seems 
less focused on prison reform than on critiquing racial justice and Lesbian 
Gay Bisexual Transgendered (LGBT) organizations, which, World claims, 
do not support the issue of stopping prison rape because they fear this 
issue will promote racism and homophobia.°9 

As previously mentioned, since these prisoners are also usually depicted 
as people of color, the evangelical discourse on prisons evokes images 
of sexually predatory men of color threatening the white nuclear family. 
In fact, a Charisma article on T. D. Jakes’s prison ministry describes it 
as particularly focused on “curing” prisoners of color of homosexuality 
(K. Walker 1998). World magazine featured the story of John, who was 
put in prison for eight years. He was a white man who was gang raped by 
black inmates in Texas. White supremacists, who had asked guards to put 
him in the black section, encouraged him to join them, and he later was 


38 See Colson 1977, 13; Colson 1989, 71; Gonzalez 1997; Green 1986; Hekman 
1985, 20; Larson 1975, 5; Nolan 2004f; and Pulliam 1987, 28. World further implied 
that the media was covering up stories of homosexual rapists and murderers to 
present the image that gays are only victims of crime rather than perpetrators of it. 
And at a 1993 Moody Bible Conference on sexuality a guest speaker, a Chicago 
police officer, contended that he can always tell when a crime has been committed by 
a homosexual because it was committed in a particularly sadistic fashion. 

3 One exception to the narrative of prison rape simply being an outgrowth of 
homosexual deviance is Justice Fellowship’s report on a woman who won a convic- 
tion against the prison guards who raped her. Pat Nolan noted that her case helped 
gain support for the passage of the 2003 Prison Rape Elimination Act (20049). 
Colson argues that we should organize against prison rape, not “because we fear the 
spread of disease will affect us” but “because it is the human and Christian thing to 
do” (2001d). 
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responsible for the 2003 lynching of James Byrd, a hate crime that re- 
ceived national attention. This article concludes that prisons are breeding 
grounds for violence, “especially [among] men who are young, slender, 
and white” (Morse 2001). Ironically, this article suggests that black people 
were ultimately to blame for Byrd’s lynching. 

Charles Colson makes the link between homosexuality and the nation- 
state in his analysis of the war on terror. One would think that the scandal 
in Abu Ghraib would provide an opportunity for Justice Fellowship to 
make the links between it and prison abuse in the United States. Instead, 
this crisis prompted a call for compulsory heterosexuality. Colson ex- 


plains that one of the causes of terrorism is same sex-marriage. 


Marriage is the traditional building block of human society, intended both 
to unite couples and bring children into the world. ... There is a natural 
moral order for the family. . . . The family, led by a married mother and 
father, is the best available structure for both child-rearing and cultural 
health. Marriage is not a private institution designed solely for the individ- 
ual gratification of its participants. If we fail to enact a Federal Marriage 
Amendment, we can expect, not just more family breakdown, but also more 
criminals behind bars and more chaos in our streets. It is like handing moral 
weapons of mass destruction to those who would use America’s decadence 
to recruit more snipers, highjackers, and suicide bombers. (Colson 2004) 


When radical Islamists see American women abusing Muslim men, as they 
did in the Abu Ghraib prison, and when they see news coverage of same- 
sex couples being “married” in U.S. towns, we make our kind of freedom 
abhorrent—the kind they see as a blot on Allah’s creation. [We must pre- 
serve traditional marriage in order to] protect the United States from those 
who would use our depravity to destroy us. (Colson and Morse 2004) 


Pat Nolan similarly links homosexuality to terrorism: “These photos 
(which could well be mistaken for homoerotic art funded by the National 
Endowment for the Arts) appear to validate the propaganda of the radical 
Muslims, who portray Western civilization as sexually perverse” (2004d). 
New Man (an evangelical men’s magazine formerly linked to the Promise 
Keepers) asserts that what causes Muslim resentment of the United States 
is not foreign policy but the fact that America “has embraced immoral 
ways of living such as homosexuality . . . divorce and prostitution” (Pene- 
maker 2005, 51). The Heritage Foundation explains that breakdowns in 
the patriarchal family erode U.S. sovereignty and create crime and so- 
cial unrest (Fagan 2001). Implicit in this analysis is the assumption that 
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heteropatriarchy is essential for the building of the U.S. empire. Similarly, 
other articles opined that, in addition to sexual deviance, feminism con- 
tributed to the Abu Ghraib scandal by promoting the inclusion of women 
in the military (Grady 1991; Greene 1973; Norfolk 1975; Ogle 1995; Olford 
1982). When women do not know their assigned role in the gender hier- 
archy, they become disoriented and abuse prisoners (Belz 2004b; Olsen 
2004; Veith 2004a). The Traditional Values Coalition opined that “Homo- 
sexual activists are exploiting the terrorist attack upon our nation by 
quietly promoting passage of pro-homosexual legislation in Congress” 
(Sheldon 2001). And World described gay and lesbian organizing within 
the United Methodist Church as a “gay jihad” (Plowman 1998a). 

According to Anne McClintock, in the colonial imaginary, “global his- 
tory is imaged as a universal family (a figure of private, domestic space), 
while domestic crises are imaged in racial terms (the public figure of 
empire) (McClintock 1995, 43, original emphasis). Thus, as Ann Burlein 
argues in Lift High the Cross, it may be a mistake to argue that the goal of 
Christian Right politics is to create a theocracy in the United States. 
Rather, Christian Right politics works through the private family (which is 
coded as white, patriarchal, and middle class) to create a “Christian Amer- 
ica.” She notes that investment in the private family makes it difficult for 
people to invest in more public forms of social connection. In addition, 
investment in the suburban private family serves to mask the public dis- 
investment in urban areas that makes the suburban lifestyle possible. The 
social decay in urban areas that results from this disinvestment is then 
construed as the result of deviance from the Christian family ideal rather 
than the result of political and economic forces. As the former head of the 
Christian Coalition, Ralph Reed, states, “The only true solution to crime is 
to restore the family” (1990, 231) and “Family break-up causes poverty” 
(1990, 231, 89). Concludes Burlein, “ ‘The family’ is no mere metaphor but 
a crucial technology by which modern power is produced and exercised” 
(2002, 190). 

It is important to note, however, that the danger inherent in positing the 
carceral church and its nuclear family structure as the solution to societal 
problems is not unexamined in the evangelical community. For instance, 
in response to Colson’s analysis of the relationship between homosex- 
uality and crime or terrorism, Gary Roth of St. Andrew Lutheran Church 
wrote a letter to Christianity Today, declaring that, “Blaming gays for 
broader social problems is like blaming a lesion for our illness when there 
is cancer throughout the entire body. ‘Gay marriage’ needs to be judged 
on its own merits (or demerits)—not on fear and suspicion, nor as a 
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scapegoat for idolatries we would rather have go unchallenged” (Readers 
Write 2004a). Christianity Today admits that strong family ties are not 
necessarily the solution to crime because “in spite of the public’s fear of 
criminals, most violent crimes occur between acquaintances, often family 
members” (Jackson 1982, 35). The fact that even evangelicals have ad- 
mitted that the presence of religious fundamentalism is the second-best 
predictor of sexual abuse in the home indicates that Christian family 
values do not protect society against criminal violence (Heggen 1993, 73). 
Recently, Pat Nolan has also addressed sexism within criminal justice 
sentencing, noting that many women receive longer sentences because 
their partners, who are usually involved in the drug trade, offer testimony 
against them. Meanwhile, women often do not have information to trade 
to get shorter sentences (Nolan 2006a). 

The carceral church is also critiqued within evangelicalism. Richard 
Bube, for example, addresses the dangers of enforcing Christian values in 
society at large, arguing that “acceptance of beliefs, if they are to have any 
value, must not be coerced. For Christians in the minority to attempt to 
legislate beliefs is not only inappropriate but also foolhardy, for it gives 
approval to all other conflicting minorities to proceed in the same way. It 
is sometimes difficult to affirm that we should protect the freedom of 
speech of all, no matter how offensive, obscene, or disruptive, but it is 
much easer to defend the free speech of all on the grounds that Christians 
are included in that ‘all’ ” (1981, 111). 

Charles Riggs, the chief of chaplains for the U.S. federal prison system, 
while proclaiming his evangelical faith, also argues, “Unless all are free to 
believe in any religion—Islam, Sikh, Hare Krishna, whatever—then none 
are free to believe. If I can watch the beliefs and customs of others being 
overridden and unregarded, if I fail to safeguard others’ freedom to choose 
their religion, how can I expect to have my freedom guarded?” (1993, 
100).*° In fact, the Prison Fellowship helped draft the Religious Land Use 


4 I recently called the Justice Fellowship office in Sacramento to inquire if it 
would be willing to support religious freedom for Native prisoners and was informed 
that it would be willing to provide technical assistance and support for Native 
prisoners wishing to practice traditional spirituality in prison. I also talked to a 
Justice Fellowship staffer at the Justice Fellowship Forum who was collecting stories 
of prisoners who have been denied religious freedom in prison in order to draft 
religious freedom legislation. I asked him if he was only collecting stories from 
Christians. He informed me that he believes it is more important to protect non- 
Christian religious practices since they are often under greater attack. He argued 
that Justice Fellowship recognizes that if any religious practice is under attack Chris- 
tians will eventually suffer as well. See also Colson 2001f. 
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and Institutionalized Persons Act (RLUIPA), which was ruled constitu- 
tional by the U.S. Supreme Court on May 31, 2005. This statute stipulates 
that the government cannot, without a compelling cause, limit the re- 
ligious liberty of prisoners in federally funded institutions. Ironically, this 
case reached the Supreme Court when members of the Satanist, Wiccan, 
and other non-Christian groups sued Ohio’s corrections department. This 
case was supported by Prison Fellowship and Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State. According to Colson, this court decision 
“protects our ability to practice our faith in the prisons. It has a downside 
because it also protects Wiccan and other wacko religions. But that’s the 
price of freedom, isn’t it?” (Banks 2005). Brian Fahling of the American 
Family Association Center for Law and Policy said that the decision would 
benefit Christians, “but the oddity about this, again, is the fact that we 
have religious freedom being protected through the agency of a Satanist 
and a witch” (Liberty Watch 2005). 

The difficult relationship between restorative justice and Christian im- 
perialism was quite apparent at the 1999 Justice Fellowship Forum on 
Restorative Justice. On one hand, some speakers argued that restorative 
justice is not possible “without Christ.” Colson’s keynote speech at the 
conference was primarily dedicated to explaining why Christianity is the 
“natural law” and superior to all other religious traditions. He then cred- 
ited Daniel Van Ness, a Christian restorative justice advocate, with invent- 
ing the principles of restorative justice. On the other hand, many speakers, 
including Van Ness himself, do not see restorative justice as inherently 
Christian. Van Ness informed me that he needs to correct Colson’s as- 
sumption that he (Van Ness) started the restorative justice movement. He 
and many speakers credited indigenous models of justice as being one of 
the primary sources of the restorative justice movement.” Those individ- 
uals who see restorative justice as a much broader movement are aware 
that communities of diverse religious and political allegiances have an 
interest in supporting restorative justice, and consequently Christians in 
this movement need to develop ways to work in strategic alliances. In fact, 
many non-Christians attended the Justice Fellowship Forum. Pat Nolan, 
the current president of Justice Fellowship, opened the conference by 
apologizing to non-Christians if they felt oppressed by the Christocentric 


41 A Media Development article also credits Native peoples with creating the 
sentencing circle process for addressing crime, which can serve as a model for 
alternatives to the mainstream criminal justice system (Restoule 1997). 
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language of the conference. He said that Justice Fellowship means no 
disrespect to non-Christians but argued that if Justice Fellowship is to 
persuade evangelicals to give up their support for the “prison industrial 
complex” and support principles of restorative justice instead Justice Fel- 
lowship must use biblical language to articulate its agenda: evangelicals 
will support restorative justice only if they think it is biblical. When one 
non-Christian audience member expressed some feelings of marginaliza- 
tion at the conference, a number of Justice Fellowship staffers tried to 
reassure her that people of all faiths were welcome to work with Justice 
Fellowship. Because this issue is of interest to so many diverse commu- 
nities, evangelical advocates of restorative justice may find themselves 
forced to adopt positions and rhetoric that are more sensitive to issues of 
Christian imperialism than those of other sectors of the Christian Right. It 
is also important to note that the promotion of the carceral church is not 
exclusively the domain of Christian Right discourse; even progressive 
Christians and liberation theologians support this model. For instance, 
when Congress scaled back welfare support, many progressive churches 
became involved in organizing Call to Renewal conferences in response to 
Christian Coalition organizing efforts. At these conferences and in other 
venues, progressive churches declared that they should be the ones to 
administer welfare programs through state block grants (Sider 2001). The 
religious Left also offers Christian prescriptions for the rest of society. Jim 
Wallis, of the Sojourners community, rightly denounces the racism of 
conservative Christians but then unwittingly reinscribes their racism and 
Eurocentrism by proclaiming that the two-parent family “is the norm in 
this society and every other one” and calling for the poor to take “more 
personal responsibility” for their condition (1994, 129, 157). 


THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF CRIME 


Within evangelical discourse, crime is rarely given the social context ac- 
corded to poverty, institutionalized racism, and so on. In fact, some evan- 
gelicals go so far as to argue that there is no social context for crime. One 
author has stated that “Material deprivation is not a sufficient explanation 
for hostile behavior. It might almost be said that the more the material 
state of the American people is improved, the worse crime gets” (“Coping 
with Crime” 1975, 30). Colson and Van Ness contend, “There is only one 
taproot of crime. It is not some sociological phenomenon, it is sin” (Col- 
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son and Ness 1989, 57; see also Colson 2000; and Colson 2001¢c).4? This 
attitude is reflected in a letter to the editor of Charisma that criticizes 
racial justice critiques of crime: “Though African-Americans do face in- 
justices in America today, rather than focusing on how unfair things are— 
for example, that white people get away with crime and black people are 
punished—we should focus on the fact that no one should be committing 
crime at all” (Feedback 2006b). Similarly, the Journal of Christian Recon- 
struction explains that prisoners are just “lazy” (Ahmanson 1983). 

As a result, evangelical prison reform frequently operates with an indi- 
vidualized understanding of crime. Prison Fellowship argues that the 
criminal justice system should not define criminal offenses as “crimes 
against the state” and should focus instead on developing restitution 
and reconciliation programs between victim and offender. The offender 
should cease paying his or her debt to society and pay the victim back 
directly (Nelles 1990a, 28; Nelles 1990b; Redekop 1990; Tarr 1990; Um- 
breit 1982, 36). 

This individualization of crime has consequences for other social poli- 
cies. Colson’s suspicion of the state, which contributes to his “pretty radi- 
cal” views on prisons, also contributes to his lack of support for public 
schools, public assistance, and other state programs. Colson explains that 
the increasing support for his positions on prison reform within evangeli- 
cal communities is part of their growing suspicion of government pro- 
grams in general. “A few years ago,’ he wrote, “if I talked about these kinds 
of things, you’d feel a chill go through a lot of churches. I think that’s 
part of the maturing process—a growing awareness maybe that govern- 
ment social programs aren’t really meeting needs, and that the church has 
a responsibility in this area” (1983, 14). He further contends that “As 
Christians we believe changes in people—and thus in society—come not 
through political, exterior structures but through changes in the heart” 
(Colson and Vaughn 1987, 23). Charisma contends that “the sure cure for 
crime . . . [is] the gospel of Christ” (Bruce 1998a). An article in Eternity 
asks, “Can law enforcement and rehabilitation programs really achieve 
what are actually spiritual goals?” (Hitt 1986, 10). This rhetoric is identical 
to evangelical rhetoric on race relations. We do not need to effect institu- 
tional or political change to address racism, the story goes, because what 
we suffer from is a “sin problem, not a skin problem” (“Christian Coalition 


# Van Ness similarly asserts that “criminals are the major cause of crime, not 
society” (Van Ness 1986, 87). See also Charles 1995, 438; Mawyer 1982, 30; Pile 1987; 
and Uttley 2001. 
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Official Says Ending Sin Will End Racism” 1996, 4; Boone 1996). (I discuss 
this logic of race reconciliation in more detail in chapter 2.) Similarly, the 
social conditions that produce prisons are elided in some of the “pros- 
perity gospel” emphasis of the T. D. Jakes prison ministry. As mentioned 
previously, Jakes is very prominent Pentecostal pastor who enjoys a flam- 
boyant lifestyle and preaches capitalist economic development as the so- 
lution for African American prisoners. He says he offers “hope for people 
who think the only way to get a Mercedes is to do a drug deal” (Winner 
2000b, 59). 

Christianity Today ran an editorial supporting the expansion of prison 
labor in private industry. While it quoted Colson and other advocates 
within Justice Fellowship, it failed to advance one of the tenets of Colson 
and Justice Fellowship’s stance on prison labor—that prisoners should 
earn at least the minimum wage and have jobs that are challenging and in- 
teresting (Colson 1989, 88; Lawton 1988, 38). Colson argues that to crush 
someone you “need only give [that person] work of an absolutely, com- 
pletely useless and irrational character,’ which is what most prison labor is 
likely to be (1989, 88). This editorial rebutted charges that prison labor 
was taking jobs away from workers outside prison by claiming that “when 
private industry contracts for prison work, American jobs are saved, as 
low-skill, low-wage tasks are retained in our prisons instead of being 
shipped outside of the country” (“Let the Prisoners Work” 1998, 15). The 
author seemed to miss the point that prison populations are essentially 
our country’s Third World labor force—unregulated, exploited, and un- 
derpaid. The author also failed to question why, regardless of whether the 
jobs go to the Third World or prisons, private companies are laying off 
workers, particularly unionized workers, and using prison labor instead. 

In fact, not only do evangelicals often ignore the social context of crime, 
but their programs often depend on oppressive social conditions to suc- 
ceed. Missionaries are often explicit about the fact that the worse off 
people are the better targets they make for mission work. Juvenile centers, 
for example, make excellent “harvest fields” (“Hidden Children” 1995, 14). 
Prisons are “a new mission opportunity with an exciting future” (Jackson 
1973) and “represent one of the great unharvested mission fields” (Smarto 
1993, 165). John Dearing argues in Churchman (an evangelical Anglican 
journal) that the death penalty is good because it brings convicts to Christ, 
offering “the possibility of repentance in the face of imminent and certain 
death” (Dearing 1994, 357). In fact, Dearing goes so far as to claim that the 
execution of the innocent is not entirely bad because if the innocent were 
to go free they would have no incentive to accept Christ. Their unjust 
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execution becomes their eternal salvation. He writes, “I cannot help but 
think that the self-righteous anger with which many of those victims of 
faulty verdicts have greeted their release is hardly likely to have benefited 
their immortal souls” (357). Dearing notes with approval that the wide- 
spread use of the death penalty for relatively minor crimes in the 1700s 
advanced the cause of evangelism, as “The very cheapness of life in that 
age served ... only to render the gift of salvation to eternal life even more 
precious to men” (363). Karla Faye Tucker’s biography also ends with the 
message of God’s redeeming love rather than a call to eradicate the death 
penalty (Strom 2000). 

This individualization of crime creates a critical contradiction in the de- 
velopment of restorative justice programs. Restorative justice typically re- 
quires intact communities to hold offenders accountable for their deeds; 
however, the communities most in need of restorative justice programs 
are also typically those that have been fragmented by colonialism and the 
inequitable allocation of society’s goods and resources. Some of the most 
successful programs are those developed by small indigenous commu- 
nities. In a model developed by the Sandy Lake First Nation, when a crime 
is reported a working team talks to the perpetrator and gives him or her 
the option of participating in the program. The perpetrator must first 
confess his or her guilt and then follow a healing contract or go to jail. The 
perpetrator can decline to participate completely in the program and go 
through normal routes in the justice system. These indigenous models 
involve everyone touched by the abuse; the victim, perpetrator, family, 
friends, and the working team are involved in developing the healing 
contract. Everyone is also assigned an advocate throughout the process. 
Everyone also holds the perpetrator accountable for his or her contract. 
One Tlingit man noted that this approach was often more difficult than 
going to jail for “First one must deal with the shock and then the dismay 
on your neighbors’ faces. One must deal with the daily humiliation, and at 
the same time seek forgiveness not just from victims, but from the com- 
munity as a whole. . . . [A prison sentence] removes the offender from the 
daily accountability, and may not do anything towards rehabilitation, and 
for many may actually be an easier disposition than staying in the commu- 
nity” (Ross 1997, 18). 

Since the Hollow Lake reserve in Saskatchewan adopted this approach, 
forty-eight offenders have been identified. Only five chose to go to jail, and 
only two have repeated crimes (one of the reoffenders went through the 
program again and has not reoffended since). This approach has been 
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successful in addressing a wide variety of “crimes,’ including crimes of 
violence.+ However, since the key to the success of these programs is an 
intact community that can hold “criminals” accountable, these models 
work particularly well for tribes that are small, close-knit, and geographi- 
cally isolated. In larger communities, we bump up against the capitalist 
imperatives to create and maintain a mobile and unstable workforce. 
Larger intact communities require a major restructuring of the global eco- 
nomic system, a project that seems to hold little interest for evangelicals. 

There are, however, some exceptions to the individualization of crime 
within evangelical discourse. As Fred Thompson writes in United Evan- 
gelical Action, “Systemic violence is committed by rich and powerful na- 
tions against millions of their own people by supporting economic poli- 
cies that permit the wealthy to prosper at the expense of the poor... . 
And their supposedly peaceful laws, which maintain this spurious kind of 
order, are in fact instruments of violence and oppression. . . . Internally, 
nations resort to violence coated in ‘legality’ whenever crisis situations of a 
threatening nature develop” (1982, 15; see also Burrow 1992, 87). A Chris- 
tianity Today article similarly points to a 


failure to examine how crime, deviance, and victimization are constructed 
in the public imagination. How do we define crime, and whose purposes do 
these definitions serve? Why do we assume that the main threat to our 
safety and well-being comes from below—rather than above—us on the 
socioeconomic ladders? For example, why does the victims’ rights move- 
ment not include the concern of white-collar crime and industrial pol- 
lution? And if, as some studies show, poverty increases the pressures to 
commit property crimes, why do we not work to eliminate our nation’s 
criminally large income gap rather than simply deploring the high crime 
rates of impoverished neighborhoods? (Weaver-Zercher 2000, 104) 


As Jack Balswick states in Perspectives on Science and Christian Faith, “a 
biblical view of punishment calls for restoration at the societal level... . 
Social structures, for example, which allow a few to accumulate vast 
wealth, while others are left poor and destitute, are by their very nature 
structures which encourage criminal activity. Such social structures are 


* Tt should be noted that many Native feminists are critical of the proclaimed 
success of these programs, arguing that they sacrifice safety for women and children 
who are victimized by abuse. See Emma LaRocque, “Re-Examining Culturally Ap- 
propriate Models in Criminal Justice Applications,’ 85. 
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evil and most undergo restoration” (1989, 225).** Lee Griffith, in The Fall 
of Prison, directly critiques Colson’s claim that “criminals, not society, are 
the cause of crime,’ arguing that “At the most fundamental level, it is only 
society that creates crime, by empowering elected representatives to de- 
fine what is or is not crime” (1993, 181). Even Colson implicitly admits the 
social context for crime when he states, “But everyone of us, I believe, is 
nine meals away from being a criminal, because if you go without food for 
nine meals you begin to think criminal thoughts” (1980a, 54). He further 
states that prison organizing is important because “the compassion and 
decency of a society is measured by the way it treats people on the bottom 
of the ladder” (2001d). Consequently, prison advocates do not always 
ignore the importance of community in platforms for prison reform. “You 
cannot just take a guy and ship him off to the state pen and forget about 
him, because when he comes back, he’s going to be a real menace to your 
society. We have to deal with them in the community” (Colson 1983, 16; 
Coote 1972, 38; Nelles 1990b, 29; Nikkel 1990; Van Ness 1986, 121; “What 
Can Christians Do to Fight Crime?” 1973, 15). In a recent op-ed piece, 
Colson took a more moderate view of the causes of crime. On the one 
hand, he critiqued what he terms the liberal notion that poverty causes 
crime. But he then critiqued what he terms the conservative view that 
prisons stop crime, a view he blames for the exponential growth of pris- 
ons, which has done nothing to lower crime rates. Neither liberals nor 
conservatives are correct on the issue of prisons, Colson argues. Crime 
must be punished, he contends, as dictated by the Bible, but the Bible also 
states that the Israelites “were told to leave gleanings at the side of the field 
for the poor, maintain honest scales, feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked” (2005). 

Finally, while Prison Fellowship was relatively silent on the issues of 
prison abuse in Abu Ghraib, there was a widespread critique of these 
abuses in other evangelical venues. While some articles claimed the abuses 


% See also Van Ness, who argues that the primary goal of Christian-based prison 
ministries is to restore “shalom.” “What is shalom?” he writes. “It is wholeness 
and completeness in the community. It is reconciled relationships, harmony, and 
concord,’ (1993, 78). John Redekop further states, “There is more to a criminal 
act than the act itself. .. . Because crime has roots in a community, any solution to 
crime must also involve the community” (1990, 22). And James Skillen argues, “To 
limit ourselves as Christians to a narrow range of questions about prisons, police, 
and due process while ignoring all the unanswered questions about injustice is to 
close our minds to the wider context of our responsibility for promoting a just 


society” (1993, 134). 
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were not that extreme, most, even in Republican-apologist World maga- 
zine, were sharply critical of them (Belz 2004b, 2004c; Carter 2004; Grady 
2005; Jackson 2004; Readers Write 2004b, 12—14; Seu 2004; Veith 2004a). 
However, none of these articles linked the abuses to prison abuses within 
the United States. Generally, as mentioned previously, they were linked to 
other, disparate phenomena such as women in the military, homosex- 
uality, using civil contractors to run military facilities, and pornography 
(Colson and Morse 2004; Dawson 2005). While Justice Fellowship did not 
take the opportunity Abu Ghraib provided to frame a message about the 
abusive structures of prisons, immediately after 9/11, when even many 
liberals were clamoring for war, Charles Colson did call for a more re- 
strained response to the problem of terrorism. 


If [Bush] orders an all-out assault on the terrorists and those who harbor 
them, it could provoke extreme elements in moderate Muslim countries to 
topple their governments. This would have the net result of turning our 
allies into rogue nations who are willing to aid and export terrorism. Enor- 
mous wisdom—nothing less than God’s wisdom—is required. We can also 
pray that the “quiet, unyielding anger” of the American people of which 
Bush spoke, an anger that is both natural and appropriate, does not spill 
over into rash demands. The President knows he must act swiftly. But for 
the rest of us, this is a time when our anger must be tempered with patience 


and restraint. May God have mercy on us. (2001a).45 


THE LIMITS OF RESTORATIVE JUSTICE 


Native women have much to say about the limits of the restorative justice 
model because many look to indigenous models of justice for inspiration. 
The relationship between restorative justice and indigenous peoples is 
complex. On one hand, Christians, such as Colson, often appropriate 
justice models based on indigenous forms of governance without credit- 
ing indigenous peoples. On the other hand, many Natives, particularly 
antiviolence advocates, complain that restorative justice programs have 
been foisted on them by the state under the claim that they are “indige- 
nous.” These programs often prove inadequate when addressing issues of 


* Daniel Van Ness also called for “forgiveness” for the terrorist attacks based on 
the principles of restorative justice (2001). Unfortunately for Colson, his call for 
restraint quickly ended when Bush began calling for a preemptive war in Iraq, which 
Colson supported (Colson 2002b). 
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sexual and domestic violence (Green 1998; A. Smith 2005b; Strang and 
Braithwaite 2002). To illustrate these controversies, the Aboriginal Wom- 
en’s Action Network (AWAN) and Native American domestic violence 
advocates have critiqued the uncritical use of “traditional” forms of gover- 
nance for addressing domestic violence. Native communities, AW AN ar- 
gues, have been pressured to adopt “circle sentencing” because it is sup- 
posed to be a “traditional” indigenous practice. According to AWAN, there 
is no such traditional practice in its communities. Moreover, it is con- 
cerned that the process of diverting cases outside a court system can be 
dangerous for survivors. In one example, Bishop Hubert O’Connor (a 
white man) was found guilty of multiple cases of sexual abuse of aboriginal 
women, but his punishment under the restorative justice model was to 
participate in a healing circle with his victims. Because his crimes were 
against aboriginal women, he was able to opt for an “aboriginal approach” 
—an approach, AWAN argues, that did little to provide real healing and 
accountability for the survivors. At the same time, members of that com- 
munity (Alkali Lake) complain that Awan dismissed the healing circle 
when in fact it was what the survivors wanted.*° 

The Native sociologist Luana Ross further critiques the limitations of 
such models. Because of their semisovereign legal status, indigenous na- 
tions have more flexibility in setting up alternative programs (Nielsen and 
Silverman 1996). The majority of these programs, however, still fall under 
the purview of the federal government. Some tribes have even attempted 
to design their own prisons based on indigenous models. Ross argues that 
these attempts to marry indigenous and white models of criminal justice 
fail to take into account the fact that prisons are “white by design.” Conse- 
quently, whatever good intentions go into the establishment of Native 
prisons, they generally devolve into the same oppressive structures that 
constitute white prisons (Ross 1998b). Hence, her analysis should be in- 
structive to those who feel they can build more humane “Christian” pris- 
ons. According to Ross, it is important to challenge not only our current 


46 Information drawn from talks given at the “Color of Violence: Violence against 
Women of Color” conference, University of California, Santa Cruz, April 2000; and 
the Generation Five Strategy Session, San Francisco, June 2004. Green reports that 
some programs attempt to address these issues by ensuring that survivors of gender 
violence have their own support team, ensuring that survivors and perpetrators do 
not meet unless the survivor requests it, and calling for all the facts of the situation to 
be addressed before sentencing begins (1998, 76, 81). For evangelical coverage of the 
O’Connor case, see Aldred 2000; and Harvey 2000. These articles position aboriginal 
peoples as leaders of the restorative justice movement. 
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models of punishment but also our models of criminalization—that is, 
who is defined as “criminal” and why. In the United States, acts of Native 
resistance have generally been categorized as criminal. Meanwhile, “gen- 
ocide against Native people was never seen as murder. Indeed, in the Old 
West the murder of Natives was not even a crime” (Ross 1998a, 15). 

These critiques provide a helpful place for dialogue with activists and 
scholars in the prison abolition movement. The prison abolitionist and 
scholar Dylan Rodriguez notes, “Turning attention away from conven- 
tional notions of ‘crime’ as isolated, individual misbehavior necessitates a 
basic questioning of the conditions that cast ‘criminality’ as a convenient 
political rationale for the warehousing of large numbers of poor, disen- 
franchised and displaced Black people and other people of color” (2000<). 
Thus, some of the more radical models adopted by tribes are those that 
circumvent the U.S. system completely. One California tribe, for instance, 
recently asserted its sovereign right to banish a tribal member for incest 
regardless of what the U.S. government claims as its jurisdictional rights 
(Luana Ross 2000). The Native anti-violence activist Eileen Hudon, for- 
merly from Clanstar, reports another radical act of sovereignty from a 
Native community in Alaska. 


In Alaska, there is a struggle against acknowledging sovereignty. But one 
tribe was asserting that authority without the justice system. They sent out a 
letter when they heard about a domestic assault and said to the men that it 
has come to our attention that you have been involved in a domestic assault. 
We want you to know there are resources. We also want you to know there 
are resources outside the community. And here is the date we want you to 
come before the tribal council to tell us what you are going to do to ensure 


you can still live here. (2000, 93—94) 


As Dylan Rodriguez notes, one of the problems with religious progres- 
sives on prison issues is their tendency to advocate for alternative sentenc- 
ing programs rather than prison abolition (Rodriguez 2000a, 2000b). The 
result is that restorative justice programs become just another reform 
movement within the system, augmenting rather than replacing it (Barker 
1985; Bianchi 1985; Brown and Hogg 1985, 57; Cohen 1985). Stanley 
Cohen, a prison abolitionist, argues that alternative models are typically 
co-opted to serve state interests, increase the net of social control, and 
often lose their community focus as they become professionalized (1985, 
129). Indeed, the history of prison reform indicates time and time again 
that minor reform programs actually strengthen the prison system and 
increase the number of people who fall under its purview (Foucault 19778; 
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Rotman 1995, 152). The fact that some programs require the perpetrator 
to make a guilty plea to be eligible for sentencing, for instance, could lead 
more people, particularly people of color without legal representation, to 
plead guilty and find themselves in the criminal justice system (Green 
1998, 77). For instance, women religious reformers in the 1800s advo- 
cated reforms for women prisoners kept in the same brutal institutions as 
men. These reformers imagined women prisoners not as criminal, fallen 
women deserving harsh treatment, but as sick or wayward women in need 
of a cure or proper retraining. They fought for the establishment of sex- 
segregated “reformatories” rather than prisons to provide women the 
guidance they needed to fulfill their domestic roles. As a result, great 
numbers of women in the criminal justice system suddenly found them- 
selves receiving domesticity training. Women “were sentenced instead to 
new reformatories whose ostensible purpose was not to punish but to cure 
or redeem. And yet the effect of this tacit decriminalization of women 
was in fact to extend control over women by replacing short sentences 
for petty offenses in local prisons with indeterminate terms in these new 
specialist institutions. Women were liable to be held until they were 
considered to be reformed or cured” (Zedner 1995, 316; see also Freed- 
man 1981). 

Echoing C. S. Lewis’s critique of “humanitarian punishment,’ Luana 
Ross points out that the outgrowth of this ideology is that women often 
find themselves in prison longer than men because have to prove they 
have been “cured” (1998a, 118). As mentioned previously, the penitentiary 
system itself is a product of Quaker reform efforts to move prison systems 
away from a model of physical punishment and toward a model of spiri- 
tual penitence.” The result of these reform efforts has been the fortifica- 
tion of the prison system through the implementation of mandatory mini- 
mum sentencing. Simply adding restorative justice to the present criminal 
justice system is likely to strengthen the criminal justice apparatus, par- 
ticularly in communities of color that are deemed in need of “restoration.” 
As Rodriguez argues, “Penal abolition implies a principled and uncom- 
promising commitment to opposing, disrupting, and ultimately erasing 
those historic structures and institutions of power that reproduce them- 
selves through the systematic incarceration, punishment, and elimination 
of those populations and bodies rendered deviant” (2000b, 5). In Policing 


4” Ironically, Quakers today are often at the forefront of the prison abolition 
movement, which historically called for an end to indeterminate sentencing as part 
of its abolitionist programs (Knopp 1983, 89). 
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the Crisis, Stuart Hall and his colleagues argue that when the fear of crime, 
particularly in certain sectors of society, grows out of proportion to the 
actual levels of crime, this phenomenon can be described as a “moral 
panic.” They note that moral panic is the ideological weapon used by 
ruling classes to gain popular consent for repressive state policies (Hall et 
al. 1978). Criminalization is a process by which communities of color 
generally are scapegoated for social ills, thereby enabling the ruling classes 
to escape accountability for social policies that are detrimental to the poor 
and working classes. 

It is important to note that there are abolitionist strands within evan- 
gelicalism. For instance, Griffith writes: 


Focusing on the political, racial, sexual, and economic scapegoats of the 
prison system entails a danger of creating the impression that what is wrong 
with prisons can be fixed with some judicial or political tinkering—that 
what is needed is kinder and gentler politicians, judges, police or prison 
guards. ... The fundamental problem with prisons is not bad police or bad 
guards. These people act at our behest and, more often than not, they are 
victimized and brutalized by the same system that victimizes and brutalizes 
prisoners. (1993, 85—86) 


God's good news in Jesus to the prisoners calls us to the reality that Jesus 
means freedom, not reform. (1993, 201) 


In engaging the critiques of the restorative justice movement and the 
prison system made by the prison abolition movement, it then becomes 
necessary to engage a more sustained critique of the nation-state model of 
governance, as many Native theorists have done. As Charles Colson’s 
writings suggest, a critique of prisons can lead to a critique of the state 
since the prison is simply a logical extension of the nation-state form of 
governance. In chapter 5, I more thoroughly discuss these critiques in an 
analysis of Native women’s articulations of nationhood and sovereignty. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR MOBILIZING EVANGELICALS AGAINST 
THE PRISON INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


Evangelical prison organizing, with all its problems, is important because 
it challenges the support for the prison industrial complex within conser- 
vative circles. Prison Fellowship and Justice Fellowship are willing to work 
with all sectors involved in opposing prison expansion. They have been 
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very successful in dominating the Christian periodical literature on this 
level, even though it is Prison Fellowship’s ministry rather than Justice 
Fellowship’s political activism that seems to receive the greatest praise and 
attention. For instance, a right-wing World staffer, Roy Maynard, praises 
Prison Fellowship in one article (Maynard 1997; Kadlecek 1994), but in 
others he opposes many of Justice Fellowship’s platforms by advocating 
mandatory minimum sentencing, increased application of the death pen- 
alty, reducing appeals available to those sentenced to death, and increasing 
the prison sentences of nonviolent offenders (including drug offenders) 
and youths (Maynard 1996b, 17).*® This work has also impacted the right- 
wing Heritage Foundation, which is marked more by its political conserva- 
tivism than its attachment to evangelicalism (Loconte 1998). Christian 
periodical literature is a faulty barometer of grassroots evangelical senti- 
ment about prisons because people involved in prison ministries are the 
ones most likely to write articles about prison. These writers are more 
likely to hold progressive views on prisons than are the magazine’s readers. 
This disparity is evident in many of Colson’s statements regarding the 
difficulties he faces in garnering evangelical support for prison reform. He 
notes how evangelicals are much more interested in his conversion story 
than his prison work. In Life Sentence, he describes how his declaration of 
faith in an inerrant Bible earned him a chorus of amens at a conservative 
church. But when he spoke passionately about the importance of visiting 
prisons the sanctuary was silent.*® “I knew my conversion had won me 
many new friends,’ he writes, “but did they care at all about the terrible 
conditions in our prisons? I was trying hard to alert people to a real need. 
Was anyone listening? Sometimes I thought not” (1979, 116). 

Similarly, at the Justice Fellowship Forum the participants and speak- 
ers were clearly not in complete accord regarding the importance of re- 
storative justice. According to Colson, by restorative justice, he means 
“teaching that we must go beyond punishing wrong doers by reconciling 
criminals and victims, asking criminals to make restitution, and restoring 
offenders to the community. That is why, when inmates are released, 
Christians should be there to help them find a job, a home, furniture and 
friendships . . . assistance that will restore the wholeness of the commu- 


48 Interestingly, however, World ran another article arguing that the war on drugs 
was a bust and noted that the war on drugs was racist in its application (Maynard 
1995b; Veith 1996). 

* To even be able to move the headquarters of Prison Fellowship to Reston, 
Virginia, the organization had to promise that no inmates would stay there (“Prison 
Fellowship Moves Ahead on New Headquarters” 1985). 
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nity” (2005). Another participant at the conference who spoke out as a 
victim of crime claimed to be a proponent of restorative justice, but what 
she advocated was not recognizably different from the standard “get tough 
on crime” policy. Her notion of restorative justice seemed to be limited to 
allowing victims to make victim impact statements (Beane 2000b). In fact, 
one speaker who develops community policing programs in Washing- 
ton, D.C., argued that, although we now hear more talk about community 
policing and restorative justice coming from bureaucrats within the crim- 
inal justice system, the principles and models of restorative justice have 
been warped and co-opted by the system to serve punitive ends. It appears 
that many evangelicals who become involved in restorative justice are not 
always attracted to it in its purest form. For them, restorative justice 
involves little in the way of decarceration and greater justice for offenders; 
in fact, it involves nothing more radical than increased attention to vic- 
tims’ rights. At the 1999 Justice Fellowship Restorative Justice Forum, I 
asked Daniel Van Ness, the former president of Justice Fellowship, what 
he thought the level of support for restorative justice was among evangeli- 
cals. He said that Justice Fellowship had spent so much energy trying to 
pass various forms of legislation it had not done the work necessary to 
build support for its programs at the evangelical grass roots. Justice Fel- 
lowship then reorganized its program priorities to emphasize grassroots 
education. Since evangelicals are not known for their support for prison 
reform, the work of Prison Fellowship and Justice Fellowship, however 
flawed, is an important starting point for mobilizing evangelical support 
for prison reform and possibly prison abolition. 

Faith Today ran a series of articles on prison accompanied by a reader’s 
poll. The sentiments expressed in the poll were much more conservative 
than those expressed in the accompanying articles (Meed 1990). Of the 
poll’s respondents, 75 percent felt that prison conditions were too com- 
fortable. However, the majority of people who thought prison conditions 
were inhumane had visited a prison while the majority of those who 
thought prisons were too comfortable had not (32). It appears that articles 
in the evangelical periodical literature with the strongest law-and-order 
sentiments are written by those not involved in prison ministries. I did not 
find one article advocating a “punishment only” model that was written by 
either an ex-inmate or someone involved in prison ministries. All of these 
individuals speak of the need for programs that attempt to reform and not 
simply punish prisoners (Larson 1975, 7). These findings suggest that 
exposing people to prisons is an important step in transforming their 
consciousness about them. As Colson himself notes, he would never have 
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become involved in prison reform had he not served time. “Over and over 
in the months ahead,” he observes, “I was to discover the pleasant indif- 
ference of men who had the fate of thousands of prisoners in their hands. 
They pass laws, provide the money, express appropriate horror about the 
rising crime rate, but beyond that, they don’t care. But then, I reminded 
myself, I had possessed this kind of power once and I hadn’t cared either” 
(1979, 42). 

The impact of his prison experience is most telling in Colson’s view of 
the 1971 Attica prison uprising in New York before and after his incar- 
ceration. In the prologue to Life Sentence, he recalls President Richard 
Nixon praising Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s brutal repression of the 
prisoners at Attica after the uprising. 


“Rockefeller did the right thing, Chuck,’ Nixon continued. “He'll catch it 
though from all those liberal jackasses in the press. But he’s smart. The 
public wants no more nonsense from criminals. The public will cheer him 
on. ‘Gun ’em down; they'll say.” 

“No doubt about it, Mr. President. Our people out there have had enough 
of being soft on criminals. ...” 

For the next several minutes, as we sipped coffee, the President talked 
about our anticrime program. I took notes profusely so I could relay his 
instructions. “Must get tough,’ I underlined at the bottom of one page. It 
was good politics. We believed that long sentences, increased police powers 
and tough prisons were the answer to the crime problem. 

Neither of us mentioned the 31 prisoners who had been killed, but I 
suggested that the President send personal letters to the families of the nine 
slain guards. A nice gesture. (1979, 14—15) 


Colson’s perspective on Attica shifted sharply after his prison experi- 
ence. In recounting his visit to Attica, he identifies with the prisoners and 
the “slaughtered inmates.” He criticizes the prison officials for denying the 
prisoners a monument to honor the inmates killed during the uprising. 
During his talk at Attica, the officials refused to allow him to meet with the 
prisoners. Despite these orders, Colson jumped off the speaker’s platform 
and entered the audience. In summing up these disparate experiences, he 
writes, “September 13, 1979 . . . April 3, 1978: two worlds, and journey 
traveled, some things learned” (1979, 19). 

From my observations at the Justice Fellowship Forum, it appeared that 
many of the prominent members of Justice Fellowship were conservative 
Christian Right Republicans who, for one reason or another, found them- 
selves in prison. Justice Fellowship’s former president, Pat Nolan, was a 
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former conservative member of the California assembly before he was 
caught in a sting operation and sentenced to prison for racketeering. At 
the Justice Fellowship Forum, he noted that prior to his incarceration he 
was a strong proponent of “get tough on crime” and “victim’s rights” 
legislation. When he was in prison, someone sent him a Justice Fellowship 
brochure that convinced him he had been addressing issues of crime and 
punishment from the incorrect paradigm. He now believes, for instance, 
that the Victims Rights Act (Proposition 15, California) he sponsored has 
done nothing to help victims but has served only to strengthen prosecu- 
tions. In an interview published in Jubilee (Prison Fellowship’s magazine), 
he states: “During my time in prison . . . I learned that all those things that 
I supported as a legislator, while they were justifiable, didn’t get to the root 
cause of the problem and weren’t really solutions. For all the prisons we 
built ... our communities weren’t any safer. . . . So it really caused me to 
think, There has to be a better way” (Peck 2000, 16). 

Ernest Preate, another Justice Fellowship staffer, was a former attorney 
general of Pennsylvania who successfully argued for the constitutionality 
of Pennsylvania’s death penalty before the U.S. Supreme Court. He, too, 
ended up in prison where he became aware of the racism endemic in the 
criminal justice system. Through this experience, he was born again, and 
he stated at the Justice Fellowship Forum, “If Christ can forgive me, I have 
to forgive others.” Now he is a staunch opponent of the death penalty, a 
major critic of the “war on drugs,’ and particularly concerned with ending 
racism in the criminal justice system. The evangelist Jim Bakker was sent 
to prison following the Praise the Lord scandal. There he concluded that 
prisons should refrain from imposing harsh punishments on inmates. 
Following his release, he declared, “We should not keep hurting the hurt- 
ing” (Bruce 19972, 56). In Britain, Jonathan Aitken, a Tory minister of 
defense, went to prison for perjury in 1999. He began working with Colson 
when he was released (Mastris 2001). It appears that the most effective 
way to dismantle the prison industrial complex is to incarcerate as many 
conservative Christian Republicans as possible. 

Despite their problems, prison ministries give many people exposure to 
prisons, a factor that appears to be critical in changing public sentiment 
about prison conditions. In fact, Colson uses this insight to alter public 
policy on prisons by organizing prisoners to visit legislators on Capi- 
tol Hill. 


Gradually each class which visited Capitol Hill was changing the stereo- 
typed image of prisoners as evil, violent and dangerous individuals. In place 
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of reading cold statistics and impersonal reports about prisons, members of 
Congress were meeting real human beings they could touch, talk to and 
often identify with. Many congressmen offered for the first time to visit a 
prison, others began corresponding with inmates. Their personal concern, 
which is growing, is the major hope for long-overdue, much-needed, reform 


in the system. (Colson 1979, 232) 


Colson’s final advice to readers of Life Sentence is to “go in your thousands 
into prisons across the land” (301). 

Prison ministries also publicized the case of Karla Faye Tucker, which 
has caused many conservative Christians to waver in their support of the 
death penalty. The following if from a transcript of Kathy Chiero’s inter- 
view with Tucker on Pat Robertson’s show, The 700 Club. 


Kathy: I think one of the reasons your case has often [garnered] so much 
attention is that [it] really puts us in a quandary, because we cannot be 
pro-Karla and pro-death penalty. In this case, what do you think the Karla 
Faye Tucker case, as they call it, has done for our thinking about the death 
penalty? 

Karla: My prayer is that it would make [people], most especially the body of 
Christ, realize that God can redeem any life He wants to. . . . And that’s my 
prayer—that they would begin to see people who have sinned, but can be 
redeemed. ... 

Kathy: You know, Karla, I did an interview last week with a radio station and 
one of the questions they asked me was why shouldn’t we care about the 
anonymous men and women on death row, or in the general population 
who also love the Lord, who also are born again? Why just Karla? And I 
said, “Well you are probably right. We should care, and one of the things 
that is Karla’s legacy is that she has put a face on death row.” (Chiero 1998a) 


Tucker’s execution was so troubling to Christians that even World felt 
compelled to write something approximating a balanced article on the 
death penalty (Sillars 1998). Christianity Today ran an editorial arguing 
that “evangelical instincts against her execution were right, but not be- 
cause she was a Christian.” Instead, the editorial suggests, the lesson of 
Tucker’s case is that the death penalty is indefensible because it discrimi- 
nates against the poor and people of color, disrespects the humanity of 
those convicted of crimes, and fails to deter violent crime (“Lesson of Karla 
Faye Tucker” 1998, 15-16). The magazine also ran an article by Virginia 
Owens, a resident of Huntsville, the town where Tucker was executed. 
Over one-third of the executions in the United States take place in Hunts- 
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ville. Owens notes that the town is financially dependent on the prison 
system: “If Texas felons suddenly reformed . . . the Wal-Mart superstore 
out by the Interstate would have to shut its automatic doors” (1998, 46). 
Yet the Tucker case forced Huntsville residents to question their com- 
plicity in the brutality of the system. Owens writes, “Huntsville has always 
been the location for executions in Texas, yet until Karla Faye Tucker's 
execution we had never felt our imputed guilt so keenly” (46). William 
Bumphus, the death row evangelist and former inmate, concluded that 
“Jesus would never pull the switch on anyone” (Bruce 19974, 59). 

Of course, whether or not prison ministries are beneficial to prisoners is 
another story. Assessing the impact of these ministries is beyond the scope 
of this chapter, but it is certainly important to make this assessment before 
advocating the expansion of these ministries in the criminal justice system. 

Although evangelical reformers often ignore the social context of crime 
and punishment, their work points to the importance of addressing social 
injustice. For example, in an article on prison ministries, Christianity 
Today published a large graph showing that not only did the United States 
have the highest per capita incarceration rate in the world but it incarcer- 
ated black people at a per capita rate four times higher than South Africa 
under apartheid (Maxwell 1991, 35). Charisma ran articles stating, for 
example, that “we must improve racial inequalities in the ‘three strikes you 
are out’ [prison] system” (Jackson 2005b) and critiquing racist antidrug 
policies (Daniels 2005). One article went so far as to argue that “prisons 
have replaced plantations in America as a place of bondage for the black 
man” (Daniels 2005, 122). Articles on the death penalty routinely point to 
the racism endemic in its application (Bube 1981, 110; Hobbs and Hobbs 
1983, 253; Llewellyn 1975, 11; Shelley 1984, 16; Van Ness 1987a, 24-27). 
In Perspectives, a Christian Reformed journal, Al Heystek wrote a critique 
of the racialization of the war on drugs, noting that “In relationship to 
cocaine, Black Americans are statistically less likely to have used this drug 
than whites, yet they are many more times likely to be punished for it and 
to get longer sentences.” He concludes, “It’s quite evident that incarcera- 
tion for drug using or selling does nothing to improve the socio-economic 
factors that are part of the problem in the first place” (1996, 6). Charisma 
featured a story on Mark Olds, who was the first person to be ordained a 
minister while incarcerated. According to this article, he preaches “libera- 
tion theology” through his Righteous Men Ministries, in which, through 
Christ, people must find not only spiritual liberty but also “social and eco- 
nomic freedom” (Colter 2004). In Van Ness’s succinct formulation: “The 
rich get richer and the poor get prison” (1986, 43). Particularly since 
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the Rodney King riots in Los Angeles, the topic of racism has found its 
way into discussions about all aspects of law enforcement (Harvey 2000; 
Mackey 1989, 46; Nolan 2004e). Don Smarto argues that “we must not 
tolerate authority figures, especially frontline police, who practice racial 
prejudice, abuse the rights of those arrested, or commit crimes in the 
name of justice” (1993, 45) and also notes the economic injustices inher- 
ent in the criminal justice system (124). Richard Crow wrote an article for 
Eternity sympathetic to the Attica uprising in which he exhorts Christians 
to “be the vanguard—advocating, demanding and effecting change” (1973, 
19). James Skillen (an evangelical philosopher and head of the Center for 
Public Justice) argues that evangelicals concerned with prison reform 
must link this cause to other social justice issues: “We must also work for a 
just education policy, for just health care policies, for economic justice, for 
environmental justice” (1993, 137). In Smarto’s volume on evangelical 
prison organizing, Gordon McLean implicitly critiques the exponential 
growth of the prison industrial complex: “In not too many years, if we 
keep up the present trends, half our American population will be in jail 
and the other half will be prison guards!” (McLean 1993, 160). At the Jus- 
tice Fellowship Forum, issues of institutional racism and classism within 
the criminal justice system were widely discussed. Participants even used 
the term prison industrial complex to describe the system they opposed. 
Colson and company also critique the media hype over crime and pris- 
ons and specifically the venal uses to which law-and-order rhetoric are 
put: “Do we dare say we ought not to be putting more people in prison? 
Politicians have played this tune so long, and it always gets applause. But 
how long does it take you to educate the public and get over that?” (Colson 
1983, 15; see also Smarto 1993, 199; and Solomon n.d.). Colson has been 
outspoken about his opposition to the “get tough on crime” rhetoric of 
presidential candidates and was particularly critical of George Bush Sr.’s 
use of the Willie Horton case in his presidential campaign (1980b, 28; 
Lawton 1988, 39; McLean 1993, 161; Smarto 1993, 175). In one story, he 
angrily denounces a judge who blithely purveys this “get tough” rhetoric. 


“Lock ’em up, I say, and throw away the keys. . . .” He pressed on. “In my 
district, I sentence everybody to the big house at Atlanta, not to any of those 
country clubs like Eglin and Maxwell.” [Colson served his time in Eglin.] 

...’ Have you even been there, Judge?” I asked. 

“No, but I know all about those places. They’re too good for criminals.” 

The food had lost its taste; I prayed silently for self-control. (Colson 1979, 
115) 
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In Convicted, Colson and Daniel Van Ness implicitly critique the prison 
industrial complex (the economic system that keeps the prison system in 
place), writing, “It’s hard to think of anyone who benefits from our current 
system of justice and punishment—anyone, that is, except the politicians 
whose campaigns feed on this crisis, and the architects and builders who 
construct the walls and bars of our nation’s concrete monument to failure” 
(Colson and Ness 1989, 33). Life Sentence, in its attention to the horrific 
conditions in prisons such as Attica, Stillwater, Georgia’s Fulton County 
Jail, Atlanta Prison, and Lorton, makes it quite clear that prisons are 
not country clubs (Colson 1979, 18, 57, 85, 188, 292). In the case of 
Stillwater, Colson’s advocacy led to the closing of its solitary confinement 
facility (279). 

In the course of his prison reform advocacy, Colson has often con- 
fronted prison officials, in some cases leading to their dismissal (Colson 
1985, 29). His ministry has also not balked at advocating for the release of 
certain prisoners and for the amelioration of living conditions for others 
(Colson 1979, 117). He writes, “Many Christians I knew, believed our sole 
task was to point others to salvation; that is, to preach the good news. But 
what is the news? Jesus forgave sin and fed the hungry. They aren’t mutu- 
ally exclusive. He did both” (151). At Atlanta Prison, Colson describes an 
evangelistic message he gave to prisoners that resulted in widespread 
conversions. However, this success did not satisfy him: “What torture, I 
thought. These men come back from the spiritual high of this meeting and 
then live in this hell. But this too will change” (300). He also points to the 
economic incentives for the proliferation of prisons: “Some states are 
blindly spending billions for new prisons. That’s good news for the archi- 
tects and builders who are generous contributors to the campaigns of 
local politicians. But it’s bad news for the public” (1987, 11). He fur- 
ther states, “We have a philosophy that gives us a larger answer [to the 
problem of crime] than merely arresting more people and building bigger 
prisons. An effective strategy against crime must start by asking funda- 
mental philosophical questions: What makes a good community?” (1997). 

It is nearly impossible to become involved in prison work without even- 
tually having to confront the evils of capitalism, racism, and other forms of 


social injustice.*° Even when prison ministries focus on converting indi- 


5° As William Boggess, an evangelical former inmate, notes, while conversion to 
Christ was central to his change in life, the system still conspired to prevent him 
from changing the lives of other prisoners: “I ran afoul of ‘the system’ which is set up 
to punish and not to rehabilitate” (1981, 77). 
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viduals to Christ rather than changing the system, they often find them- 
selves forced to confront the system in order to do conversion work effec- 
tively. These tensions suggest that prison ministries may be a starting 
point for evangelical activists hoping to pursue prison reform and other 
social justice issues. 

The nature of this issue puts evangelical prison activists in dialogue with 
individuals of more radical persuasions. Some participants I talked to at 
the Justice Fellowship Forum had also attended a more radical conference, 
Critical Resistance: Beyond the Prison Industrial Complex, in 1998. Pat 
Nolan mentioned that he had worked with the feminist lawyer Gloria 
Allred on prison issues. Speakers talked at length about the need to de- 
velop relationships with mainline denominations, non-Christian groups, 
and even leftist organizations. Just as support for the prison industrial 
complex has been bipartisan, so, too, has opposition to it. Consequently, 
Justice Fellowship is often linked with many progressive groups that sup- 
port antiprison legislation, including the 2004 proposed amendment to 
California’s three-strikes legislation. Pat Nolan also stresses Justice Fellow- 
ship’s bipartisan work as central to its organizing (2003b, 2003c, 2003d, 
2004h, 2004j). According to him, “If we... keep our partisanship second- 
ary to our obedience to Christ, there is much that we can accomplish 
together. It is not just the lamb and lion that shall lie down together, but 
Democrats and Republicans, too!” (2003e). This emphasis on bipartisan 
organizing stands in contrast to the activities of many other Christian 
Right organizations, such as the Christian Coalition, which are often criti- 
cized even within evangelical circles for being a “wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Republican Party” (Reed 1990, 245). Consequently, it is often at odds 
with other sectors of the Right, which espouse the “get tough on crime” 
approach.* This issue may be unique in its ability to bring evangelical 
Christians into dialogue with groups they would normally avoid.*? In fact, 
Nolan regularly highlights Justice Fellowship’s alliances with people across 


51 In response to the charge that Justice Fellowship is supporting “soft on crime” 
legislation, Pat Nolan responds, “Those who do nothing to change this system are 
the ones who are ‘soft on crime.’ Certainly their policies lead to more of it” (2004h). 

52 Phillip Hammond and James Hunter argue that the processes of education tend 
to shift the religious beliefs of evangelicals, noting that even the process of education 
in evangelical institutions generally tends to convert evangelicals into nonevangeli- 
cals (1984). Of course, this study was conducted before the full force of the funda- 
mentalist takeover of the Southern Baptist Convention was felt, in which many of 
the more liberal professors in these prominent evangelical educational institutions 
were fired and replaced with hardcore fundamentalists. 
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political and party divides. According to him, “Justice Fellowship is in a 
unique position to forge political alliances across party and racial lines” 
(Nolan 2000, 2). 

These relationships could prove significant in pushing evangelical poli- 
tics to the left. By hinting at this possibility, I do not mean to suggest that 
such an outcome would be easy to achieve or even likely. As Stuart Hall 
notes, while political alliances are never stable they are not free floating, 
either. They have histories, which make some hegemonic blocs easier to 
form than others (1988, 140). Nevertheless, as I demonstrate in this book, 
even more unlikely alliances have been built around progressive issues, so 
it is still worth considering how evangelical prison organizing could be 
interpellated (in the Althusserian sense) into more progressive discourses. 


CONCLUSION 


The complexities of the politics of articulation are exemplified by the 
racial politics of Charles Colson. He describes in Life Sentence how his 
work in prisons has made him sensitive to racism. In attempting to collab- 
orate with an African American leader in prison ministry, John Staggers, 
Colson’s self-described condescending attitudes led to major conflicts 
between the two men. Colson also tells of how he referred to African 
American men as “boys” eleven times in a lecture he gave to African 
American prisoners at Lorton prison: “How could I be so insensitive, so 
blind to the obvious? My poor relationship with John Staggers, and my 
clumsy efforts at Lorton, made me realize how little honest effort I'd made 
to understand black attitudes and concerns. Half the nation’s prison popu- 
lation is nonwhite” (1979, 86). 

Colson notes that his work on prisons (not to mention his own impris- 
onment) has sensitized him to other areas of social injustice as well. “The 
more I mingled with the poor, the disadvantaged, the mistreated people of 
our society, the more I saw the raw evil of injustice,’ he writes. . . "My 
contempt for the ‘fuzzy-headed liberals’ who have marched so often to 
protest discrimination and injustice was lessening. In fact, although it was 
painful, I had to admit that on occasion I even felt some grudging ad- 
miration for their courage in taking unpopular positions” (1979, 281). 
However, while prison work clearly sensitized Colson to the racism en- 
demic in the prison system, his work has not been sufficient to challenge 
his Eurocentric standpoint regarding multicultural history. He complains 
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that “revisionist history” now depicts “Muhammed-inspired Muslims and 
the pantheistic Native Americans [as] the real good guys” (1992, 72). He 
also complains that Christians have been falsely implicated in the Spanish 
Inquisition and the genocide of Indian people. 

In another story, Colson tells of how his interaction with prison re- 
formers in Europe challenged his viewpoint that the United States is a 
Christian nation blessed by God. 


I often concluded speeches with stirring appeals to restore America as the 
Christian nation its founders intended, discovering that those words invari- 
ably brought the crowds to their feet. They were as surefire as some of the 
slogans I’d found so effective in politics. In the introduction to Born Again I 
wrote, “How magnificently has God honored the covenant of our fore- 
fathers”—words, I now admitted to myself, which were intended to arouse 
the same emotions in the book’s readers. Indeed there were covenants, but 
was it presumptuous to assume God was party to them?... Yes, I could only 
conclude, I had been wrong. (1979, 145)53 


However, renouncing his allegiance to “Christian America” has not 
stopped Colson from supporting the Christian Coalition or declaring that 
those who challenge the religio-moral superiority of the United States 
“eviscerate the Christian faith” (1992, 72). And after 9/11 he called on 
Christians to “go ahead—get out that flag” (2002c). Without further orga- 
nizing efforts on the part of progressives, these tensions within Colson’s 
politics will not add up to a platform for progressive political change. 
Nevertheless, the sites of contradiction and contestation in Christian 
Right discourse suggest the possibility that these multiple resistances 
“can be integrated in global strategies” (Foucault 1980, 142). While Col- 
son does not seem to be tending toward more progressive politics, other 
sectors of this movement might. The Right has been very successful in 
mobilizing previously apolitical evangelicals who believed that Christians 
should stay out of politics because all social problems would end with 
the second coming of Christ. This “hegemonic bloc” created by the Right 
has been revolutionary in its ability to implicitly transform the escha- 
tological framework of thousands of evangelicals to accommodate politi- 
cal activism. 

If the Right can be so successful in using tensions within evangelical 
discourse to garner support for its political platforms, political progres- 
sives should think about the possibilities of doing the same. While the 


53 See also (Colson 1994) 
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tensions within evangelical discourse do not add up to a comprehensive 
program for social transformation, they indicate points of strategic inter- 
vention that progressives might seize on to create hegemonic blocs not 
only against the prison industrial complex but against other forms of 
social and political oppression as well. 
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2 


“The One Who Did Not Break His Promises” 


Native Nationalisms and the Christian Right 


Religion is never just the opium of the people. 
—ALAIN TOURAINE 


On May 18, 2004, the city council of Eureka, California, voted to return 
40 acres of land to a local tribe, the Wiyot, which had been trying to re- 
gain control of it since the 1970s. Whom did activists in the tribe credit 
with this successful campaign? They credited a constituency not generally 
known for supporting Native land struggles—the evangelical churches in 
the area. Earlier the Humboldt Evangelical Alliance had invited Wiconi 
International, a Native charismatic organization, to facilitate a recon- 
ciliation between evangelical churches and the Wiyot tribe in California 
(Wiconi International 2001, 4). After taking part in a three-day event, the 
churches donated a thousand dollars to help the tribe purchase land on 
Indian Island. The tribe bought 1.5 acres of land before the city council 
gave the Wiyot another 40 acres. The Wiyot claimed that this reconcilia- 
tion meeting had paved the way for the city council to return the land in 
2004 (Uttley 2004b). 

This story illustrates the increasing participation of Native peoples 
within the “race reconciliation” efforts of conservative evangelicalism. 
This movement began in the early 1990s with the goal of fostering racial 
unity among evangelical Christians. Since its inception, most prominent 
white evangelical organizations have issued statements and passed resolu- 
tions on race reconciliation. A plethora of books on the topic have been 
published in the past five years, and there has been a significant increase in 
the number of articles in the conservative Christian periodical literature 


that focus on people of color or racism. The purpose of race reconcilia- 
tion, as Tony Evans puts it, is to “establish a church where everyone of any 
race or status who walks through the door is loved and respected as part of 
God’s creation and family” (1990, 157). 

As with evangelical prison organizing, the race reconciliation move- 
ment has the potential to shift the politics of the Christian Right, although 
it is not necessarily clear that it can push white evangelicalism to the left 
or communities of color to the right. In a forthcoming book, The Chris- 
tian Right and Race Reconciliation, I address the politics and history of the 
race reconciliation movement more generally. In this chapter, I focus 
specifically on Native peoples within the movement. If, borrowing from 
Judith Butler’s analysis, we understand Native identities as performative 
rather than always already constituted (1990), it is important to examine 
the kinds of Native identities that are performed in white-dominated 
evangelical venues. Does the presence of Native peoples within the Prom- 
ise Keepers and other white-dominated evangelical groups indicate that 
Natives have forsaken their identities in order to “assimilate” into white 
evangelical culture? In this chapter, I look at the ambivalent relationship 
between Native peoples and the new charismatic movements, particularly 
the Promise Keepers. The performances of Natives within the Promise 
Keepers movement seem to be at odds with Native sovereignty struggles. 
But, as Foucault warns us, power is never enacted unilaterally for “Where 
there is power, there is resistance” (Foucault 1980, 95). Even in disparate 
power relationships between subjects, there continues to be resistance 
among those who apparently accede to these relationships. Foucault 
writes, “We must make allowance for the complex and unstable process 
whereby discourse can be both an instrument and an effect of power, but 
also a hindrance, a stumbling-block, a point of resistance and a starting 
point for an opposing strategy” (1980, 101). The relationship between 
Native and white evangelicalism is simultaneously one of reinscription 
and contestation. Consequently, both the potential for shifting evan- 
gelicalism to more progressive positions vis-a-vis treaty rights and the 
potential to push Native communities farther to the Right exist simulta- 
neously within this movement. In fact, as I will discuss later in the chapter, 
this potential is even more significant than I had realized when I first 
began this research. 
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NATIVE PEOPLES AND RACE RECONCILIATION 


There’s no question that white evangelical Protestants, especially in the 
South, were not only on the sidelines but were on the wrong side of the most 
central struggle for civil justice of the twentieth century, namely the struggle 
for civil rights. . . . Until the pro-family, religious conservative movement 
becomes a truly biracial or multi-racial movement, it will not have moral 
resonance with the American people, because we were so wrong at that 
time. I want the Christian Coalition to be a truly rainbow coalition. I want it 
to be black, brown, yellow, white. I want it to bring Christians of all faith 
traditions, all denominations, and all races and colors together. I don’t think 
that’s going to happen over night. It’s going to take years, but we’re com- 
mitted to it. (Martin 1996, 365-66) 


This quotation by Ralph Reed, a former director of the Christian Coali- 
tion, reflects a growing concern among members of the Christian Right: 
race reconciliation. His description of “black, brown, yellow, white” peo- 
ples within race reconciliation also speaks to the exclusion of Native peo- 
ples when this movement first began. The race reconciliation movement 
presumes that both communities to be reconciled are essentially equal 
partners in the church. Native peoples, by contrast, were generally de- 
picted in evangelical literature as inassimilable pagans who should be ob- 
jects of Christian mission activity rather than partners within the church. 
While evangelicals are critical of slavery, even if they overemphasize the 
role they played in ending the institution, they remain blithely ignorant of 
the destructiveness of mission work among Indians.* They also seem to 
be unaware that in some regions of the country Indians are largely Chris- 
tian. For instance, an article in Charisma contends that there is only one 
church in Tulsa, Oklahoma, that works with Indians, even though there 
are several in the area. The article also states that less than 1 percent 
of all Indians are Christian, whereas most statistics place the number 
between 25 and 50 percent (Grady 1994, 25-32). World Christian de- 
scribes Indians as “Unreached Peoples,’ despite decades of enforced atten- 
dance in Christian boarding schools (Stewart 1985). Moody referred to 
Indians as “savages” even in the late 1980s (Scalberg and Cordell 1987), 


1 Barnes 2006; Daigle 1999; Fiero 1988, 22-23; Goolsby 2004; Hageman 1988, 6— 
7; Hoyle 1994, 3-11; Hughes 2004; “Indians Hold Historic Crusade” 1988; Justice 
2000; Owens 1987, 12—17; Saint 1998; Scalberg and Cordell 1987, 55-57; Simpson 
2005; Wood 2005. World even called the expulsion of missions from Venezuela in 
2005 anti-indigenous (Dean 20058). 
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and even today World refers to some indigenous peoples as “morally 
depraved” (Veith 2006a). World suggests that we should celebrate Andrew 
Jackson Day despite his Indian-hating policies of removal (Olasky 1998). 
George Jennings, in Evangelical Missions Quarterly, denounces even Na- 
vajo Christians as being under the thrall of “Satan, who continues to 
“work through cultural features” such as peyote (Jennings 1990, 64). As re- 
flected in America’s Spirituality Mapped by the charismatic megachurch 
pastor Dick Bernal, evangelicals are reluctant to embrace Native cultural 
practices because they fear such practices are “a clever scheme of Satan to 
seduce the naive” (Bernal n.d., 94). And according to Faith Today, “mur- 
der [is] a practical means of dealing with jealousies and revenge” in these 
Native communities (Fieguth 2002a). 

Native peoples who have attempted to integrate Native culture into 
evangelical worship have often met with resistance. For instance, Art 
Begay of Warriors for Christ says that his use of Native dance in wor- 
ship contributed to “one pastor’s wife ask[ing] if she could cast an Indian 
spirit out of him” (Grady 2000b, 22). Faith Today ran an article that 
proclaimed, “Accommodation to the native belief system is not the an- 
swer. It will not bring native people to a total commitment to Jesus Christ. 
When people are fully liberated from the old ways, they don’t want to go 
back” (Barnes 1989, 59). Charisma reports that at one Native Christian 
conference in Branson, Missouri, the conference brochure stipulated “no 
drums or feathers” (Grady 2000b, 22). Evangelicals often regard Indians as 
not truly Christian because as tribal peoples Indians “continue to be influ- 
enced to some degree by the animistic world view,’ in other words, Chris- 
tian one day, primitive the next (Mumper 1986, 21).2 World complained 
that indigenous peoples are portrayed inaccurately by liberals as suffering 
from “imperialism” when in fact the problem is that “Satanic spirits . . . 
have long gripped the primitive tribes in a web of fear, filth, witchcraft, and 
death,’ mandating that they must become “civilized” (Bomer 1996, 21). 
Except as the object of mission work, Native America has been almost 
completely invisible to the Christian Right. 


? See also Ankerberg and Welson 1996, 532-52; Fieguth 20024; Larson 1989, 106— 
9; Maust 1985, 48—50; Maust 1992, 38; J. Moore 2004; and Newman 2004. 

3 On mission work, see Aug